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PREFACE. 


STUDY of the “Idylls of the King,” 
which served oiiginally to occupy the 
author’s leisure hours when confined to 
the house from the effects of an accident, 
has resulted in the present volume. 

Not being, therefore, at first designed for publica- 
tion, the work was not undertaken in any formal 
manner such as would involve a discussion of, and 
proper references to, any existing authorities on the 
subject. 

At the same time many most valuable hints have 
been derived from the writings of others, as from 
articles which have from time to time appeared in 
Reviews and Magazines. 

Before sending this essay to the press, a careful 
attempt has been made to recover, and give references 
to, any such prior publications, to which an acknow- 
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lcdgment is due, or which might be interesting to the 
reader, as throwing light upon the subject generally. 

It is, however, difficult to regain passages derived 
from fugitive and perishable sources when once they 
have been lost sight of. Should any such acknow- 
ledgment still be lacking, the author trusts that the 
omission will, therefore, be excused and accepted as 
unintentional. 
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Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

will hardly be denied by anyone that 
fevO j m 3 all complex creations, whether of art or 
(ijjM.j I jl/)'3) nature, require to be regarded from two 
points of view, the distant as well as the 
near, in order that a right judgment may be arrived 
at concerning them. 

No detailed study of each different tree, of fern, 
of heath, of grass, or of deer, will enable us to appre- 
ciate the merits of a fine piece of park scenery, with 
its green sward, its massy groves, its glancing vistas, 
its random and varied woodland effects. And no 
careful examination of statue, of moulding, of tracery, 
or of every variety of architectural detail, will give us 
any true idea of the general effect of some richly- 
ornamented porch of a hrench Gothic Cathedral, say. 
But, nowhere, unless we are acquainted with the 

u 
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details, shall we enter fully into the true meaning and 
purpose of the general picture. And, conversely, 
'without a knowledge of the general picture, we arc 
unable to form any correct measure of the true 
proportions, and real scope and effect, of the various 
component elements. 

This essay may be regarded as an attempt to apply 
these principles to the Idylls of the King. Mr. Tenny- 
son has given to the world ten poems, so named. 
They have come before us piecemeal in an ine miI.ii 
and fragmentary manner. ■ The four first written 
Idylls, with which we are most familiar, comprise 
some of the latest in order in the series. And the 
first poem of all is one of the latest published. Con- 
sequently, if we are to obtain any proper appreciation 
of the true bearing and proportions, and the real 
merits of the entire series as a single work of art, we 
must peruse all the poems afresh, in their proper 
order, with an eye to their general effect and due 
correlation. 

And this more general view and widening of our 
horizon will tend to give us a better insight, in its 
turn, into the details of the poems, which, in many 
cases, will be lighted up with new meaning when set in 
their proper place in the picture, so that the contrasted 
lights and shadows may have fair play, in accordance 
with the poet’s design. 
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We should hardly, however, be in a position to form 
anything beyond a very partial and one-sided esti- 
mate of Mr. Tennyson’s genius and general poetic 
standing were we to confine our view strictly to these 
poems. At the same time we should travel alto- 
gether beyond our proper limits, were we to enter 
into any detailed discussion of the subject, on the 
much broader basis afforded by a general survey of 
the poet’s works. In this dilemma, I propose here to 
say only a few words upon the general question, 
avoiding all such detailed discussion or illustration, 
and then to pass to our immediate subject. 

|vlr. Tennyson’s poetry, then, seems to be a toler 
aBly faithful reflection of the age in which he lives. 

| His mind is of a somewhat feminine type, when con- 
trasted with that of other grfcat poets, — receptive, 
rather than creative. He has imbibed the spirit of 
our complex modern civilization, with all its refine- 
ment and culture, its discriminating art-criticism, its 
humanity and sensitiveness, its self-consciousness and 
introspective self-analysis, its exaltation of woman, 
and play of sentiment and affection ; as also its eager 
spirit of search and inquiry, and consequent unsettled 
and restless position in philosophy and religion. 

All this Mr. Tennyson puts before us in a most 
poetic and charming shape, with a highly cultivated 
artistic perception ; with a careful observance of the 
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laws of harmony, contrast and arrangement ; with 
polished and musical versification ; with simplicity 
and terseness of expression and vigorous English 
phraseology ; with manifold and varied ornamentation 
in detail ; with careful, realistic, minute descriptive 
power; with many a side light borrowed from “art, 
from nature, from the schools — but he docs not carve 
out for himself a new and original path. And lie 
narrows his own range by keeping for the most part, 
in his delineation of men and things, to the more 
ordinary, the moderate, the gentle, the known, in- 
stead of delighting in the profound, the superhuman, 
the gigantic, the monstrous or the grotesque. When, 
therefore, we open a volume of his poems, we expect 
to find therein no soaring flights of a powerful crea- 
tive imagination, no profound and masterly unveiling 
of the hidden springs of character and action, no 
grand and impressive spectacle of human passion and 
human suffering in their deeper, their intenser, or 
their more agonized working. Our blood is not 
frozen with horror, nor is our hair made to stand on 
end by terror. We are not thrilled and transported 
out of ourselves by a trumpet-blast summoning us to 
watch the shock of battle : nor are we melted to tears 
of sympathy and compassion by the sad cry of an- 
guish and despair. Wc listen to the sweet sound of 
a tuneful and melodious lyre rather than to the grand 
swell of a magnificent organ 
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Even where his subject brings him in contact with 
more tragic, impressive, or passionate scenes or situa- 
tions, the poet seems often to shrink from committing 
himself to any but the most moderate line of treat- 
ment The very climax and crucial situation is then 
given only in brief historic outline, or transacted be- 
hind the scenes and merely reported by the chorus, 
so to speak, instead of being put fairly on the boards 
before our eyes with vivid realistic power, so as to 
appeal strongly to our sympathies, and stir our 
emotions. 

Within these limits, Mr. Tennyson delights in the 
play of the human affections. Love is his favourite 
theme. It meets us everywhere in his poems and 
constitutes the best arrow in his poetic quiver. Next 
to this is everywhere conspicuous his profound sym- 
pathy with, and feeling for, outward nature in all her 
various manifestations and workings. But, here again, 
it is Nature in her detailed beauties and perfections 
that the poet prefers to dwell upon, rather than 
Nature in her larger, her bolder, her grander scenes. 

Further; we must not fail to recognize the poet's 
great command of language, his highly trained and 
cultivated ear for rhythm and metre, his masterly 
touch and exquisite perfection in details. 

From what has been said it will be clear that his 
genius is well adapted to the production of lyrical pieces. 
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And, accordingly, we find that his lyrics constitute per- 
haps the most telling and effective part of his poetry. 
After these he is strong in idyllic, elegiac, narrative 
or descriptive pieces. He has not, as we venture to 
think, the dramatic power or .the penetrating insight 
into the workings of human character and action 
necessary for the production of plays — be the merits 
of Queen Mary and Harold what they may;— nor 
has he the sustained strength and creative genius 
which would conjure up before us a lofty original 
structure like a great epic or a sublime ode. 

His work gives evidence of careful study. The 
poet is a student. He has read many books and ob- 
served much ; and his poetry is the product of the 
deliberate and leisurely working of a refined and cul- 
tivated poetic taste, rather than the spontaneous and 
irrepressible outpoming of an indwelling poetic spirit, 
like that of Burns. 

But, whatever be his subject, a leading character- 
istic of his poetry is the high moral- standard, the 
thoughtful, earnest tone tliionghouL---as of one who is 
aware of the profound realities, the tremendous re- 
sponsibilities, the eternal destinies, lying everywhere 
beneath the visible surface of things in this world. 

When this is said, it will not be necessary for us to 
go into any question in connection with the Idylls, of 
the poet’s position in philosophy or in religion, how- 
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ever interesting and important such questions may be 
with a view to a right measure of his probable in- 
fluence for good or for evil, as a guide and teacher of 
men. Were we examining the “ In Memoriam,” say, 
we could hardly avoid asking how far Mr. Tennyson 
is identified with any school of philosophy; and 
whether his opinions, instead of being fixed, definite, 
and consistent, are not rather vague, uncertain and 
fragmentary. And, in religion, we should have to 
inquire whether he appears to stand upon firm ground 
based upon a settled and clearly defined faith in a 
Christianity which claims, and has always claimed, to 
provide a firm rock for the soul of man to rest upon ; 
or whether there be any indications in his poems that 
he is not altogether without a leaning, here as else- 
where, to the spirit of the age, in a vain and hopeless 
attempt to reconcile the irreconcilable, — to find some 
compromise or nicely adjusted medium, that is, be- 
tween an objective revelation on the one side, and a 
^LiaiqhlfiuuMul rationalism on the other. But these 
vital questions are not perhaps fairly raised by any- 
thing in the Idylls ; and we shall therefore be enabled 
to steer clear of them. 

Returning now to our proper subject, and proposed 
* / 
method of dealing with it, let us first take a rapid 

survey of each Idyll in detail, noting, as we pass, such 

points as, belonging more properly to the Idyll in 
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question, may seem to require attention ; and then 
let us examine the whole from a more general stand- 
point, as a single work of art. 

This examination will tend to bring fairly before us 
the lofty and noble purpose which underlies the whole 
work, and its essential unity, so that the various poems 
are but the different acts in one great drama. It will 
show us the artistic agreement and harmony between 
the action and progress of this drama, in the succes- 
sive poems, and the attendant scenes and operations 
of outward nature. These again will be seen to be 
influenced by those changes of time, season, and 
weather, which the piogrevdvcly unfolding cycle of 
a single complete year will bring before us, side by 
side with the progressively unfolded action of the 
general drama. 

In order that the poet may have fair play, and that 
we may not seem to deal ungenerously with him, we 
will defer, until our first perusal of the poems is com- 
plete, any proper consideration of such defects and 
drawbacks as, in our judgment, may appear in the 
work. 

We shall not fail to notice the allegorical signifi- 
cance which lies in many places beneath the surface 
of the poems ; a due recognition of which will cause 
the details, and the poems themselves, to light up with 
a new and a higher meaning. 
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We shall discern, as we proceed, more and more 
clearly, that these Idylls constitute essentially one 
long study of failure . They bring before us that sad 
doom of vanity, of disappointment, of blighted pro- 
mises and withered prospects which, here as else- 
where, is seen to await many bright hopes and noble 
enthusiasms. And they show us the secret of this 
failure, the dread working of that mystery of iniquity 
which mars and ruins the fairest of prospects. -The 
Evil comes first ; but, following ever upon it, with slow 
and tardy, as it would appear, but certain and irre- 
sistible steps, we shall iocoqni/o the noiseless and 
stealthy tread of the avenging Nemesis of Retribu- 
tion ; until we are made to confess that, herein, the 
modern poet is altogether at one with the ancient ; — 

E uSaljuovsg om kocxw Scyevarog txlclov, 
olg yctg av crsicrQy j faoQsv arag 

ovSev iKKunziy ymcii ; ml 7r?$Qo$ fynov' 1 
Soph. Ant 


1 The following is an attempt at an English translation 
“ O happy they whose life is free from ill 1 
F or let the gods but strike a house in wrath, 

The haunting curse shall never leave that race,” 
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IdylIsl S cnerally consist °f stories, 
\'iy specially selected, out of a great mass of 

vv suc ^ nd.uy materials, by the author, 

lor the sake of the poetic and artistic ad- 
vantages and capabilities which they may individually 
present, as well as for their bearing on the proper un- 


1 The term “idyll,” or “idyl,” as it seems to be more usually 
spelt, is generally applied, I think, much in the same way as its 
Gieek prototype d&AXwv, accoiding to Liddell and Scott’s defini- 
tion : — “a short, highly- wi ought desciiptivc poem, mostly on 
pastoral subjects, as those of Theocritus, Bion, &c.” The word 
would therefore be well suited to describe such poems as the 
“ Miller’s Daughter,” or the “ Gardener’s Daughter;” or it would 
be most legitimately applicable to the little shepherds’ song 
called “a low sweet idyll,” which occurs near the end of th 
“ Princess.” But it is difficult to see how Mr. Tennyson can just* 
his use of it in the case of long connected pieces of a narrative 
character with an infusion of the diamatic and the epic, lik 
these so-called C( Idylls of the King.” 
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folding of his Arthurian subject But this first poem 
is principally narrative and introductory in character, 
being designed to introduce King Arthur and Guine- 
vere in due form upon the stage, and bring the story 
down to the point of their appearance thereon as man 
and wife, from which the proper course of the drama 
may be said to commence. . , 

Hence it would scarcely be fair to expect, in this 
poem, that more lively interest and effect which may 
perhaps be looked for m the others. 

Mr. Tennyson’s conception of the perfect life for 
his ideal hero is set before us ere we have gone far in 
the poem : — 

ec . . Saving I be join’d 
To her that is the faiiest under heaven, 

I seem as nothing in the mighty world, 

And cannot will my will, nor work my work 
, Wholly, nor make myself m mine own realm 
Victor and lord. But wcie I join’d with her, 

Then might we live together as one life, 

And reigning with one will in everything, 

Have power on this dark land to lighten it, 

And power on this dead world to make it live.” 

That is, no ideal standard, remote from the ordinary 
conditions of human life and apart from its happiness 
and its joy, is to be set up — no monastic or celibate 
existence, beyond the reach of ordinary humanity ; — 

“ Why should a man desire in any way 
To vary from the kindly race of men ? ” 
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but it is in wedded happiness that that atmosphere is 
to be created, in which the highest ideal life of man 
is to grow and flourish. Compare the words of the 
man Lige l>h v,ing: 

“ Reign ye, amt live, and love, and make the woihl 
( Hher, ami may thy queen he one with thee," 

Hut here wo gad a glimpse of the “little rift within the 
lute, which by-and-by will make the music mute.” 
For it is the design of the whole work to unfold before 
us, as the secret of Arthur’s failure, the non-fulfilment 
of this last necessary condition, his oneness with his 

i 

queen. 

A marked feature in this poem is its hidden and 
allegorical reference. The poet has himself elsewhere 
told us, as if to take away any possible doubt upon 
the question, that the lifelong struggle of the king 
shadows forth u sense at war with sou/d 

Here, in the different accounts of Arthur’s birth, we 
see the way in which different minds confront the 
problem of the origin and true position of the soul 

M . . . There he those who hale him in their hearts, 

( adl him basehorn, ami since his ways are sweet 
And theirs arc bestial, hold him less than man ; " 

These are they who serve the flesh rather than the 
spirit, whose attitude toward the higher and better 
service has always been, and will always be, one of 
slander and depreciation. 
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u And there be those who deem him more than man, 

And dream he dropt from heaven : ” 

These are, of course, the spiritually minded, as op- 
posed to the materialist and the rationalist. Bcdi- 
vere’s own view, which he proceeds to unfold, is 
characteristic of the man, as we shall hereafter see. 
He is content with a blunt, honest, practical recogni- 
tion of that which he feels to be right, he follows the 
path which conscience points out at the moment, and 
does not concern himself to require that it should 
prove its supernatural claims to his obedience. Thus 
he is the representative of a middle class, in between 
those who “ call him baseborn ” and those who “ dream 
he dropt from heaven.” The first-created knight, he 
is the man of practical and unquestioning obedience 
and loyalty, — 

. . Bold in hcait and act and word was he, 

Whenever slander breathed against the king.” 

* And, hereafter, we shall find him remaining faithful, 
£< the last of all his knights,” in the closing scene of 
all. But, even there, he will still display the same 
characteristics, — a dim and partial recognition of the 
higher aspects and true conditions of that obedience 
which he has all his life rendered. 

The allegory appears again in the account of the 
coronation scene. 

Thus the three fair Queens, who stand near the 
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throne of Arthur, evidently represent Faith, Hope, 
and Charity. 

The rays of light falling around them from 

. The (boss 

And those around it, and the Crunlied,” 

— show us the source from which all their own light 
and strength are derived. M age Merlin, as we shall 
see belter later on, represents the powers of intellect 
and imagination, of which the soul must make due use 
in its warfare. 

The Lady of the Lake, clothed In the sacred white 
samite, and surrounded with a mist of incense, is 
Religion. She “ knows a subtler magic ” than Merlin, 
inasmuch as the spiritual is higher and deeper than 
the purely intellectual She gives the king his sword 
Excalibur, — “whereby to drive the heathen out/ — 
which is, of course, the sword of the Spirit, wherewith 
the Soul Is to wage war against Sin. The deep 
waters, with the eternal calm, wherein the Lady of the 
Lake dwells, and from which the nine-year-wu night 
sword rises, show us the source from which this spirit- 
ual weapon is to be derived. It is fashioned by no 
earthly hand, but must be sought, with the aid of 
Religion, by long commimings with the Infinite and the 
Eternal. If we were to inquire into the appmpi late- 
ness of the image of the deep untroubled waters, we 
should hardly be able to avoid a reference to the * 4 sea 
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of glass, like unto crystal,” which is before the Throne 
in the Apocalypse, — assuming this to be generally in- 
terpreted as denoting water in absolute and unbroken 
repose. This attribute of serene repose, as ascribed 
to the divine or the pseudo-divine, has a powerful at- 
traction for our poet. Compare a beautiful passage 
in “ Lucretius : ” — 

“ The Gods, who haunt 
The lucid interspace of woild and world, 

Where never creeps a cloud, or moves a wind, 

Nor ever falls the least white star of snow, 

N or ever lowest roll of thunder moans, 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm ! ” 

Excalibur has on one side — 

1 

u Graven in the oldest tongue of all this world, 

1 ‘ Take me,’ but turn the blade and you shall see, 

And written m the speech ye speak yourself, 

1 ‘ Cast me away ! ’ ” 

I can only suppose this to mean, that, there is a time 
to take the sword, — when the empire of the Spirit, as 
opposed to the Flesh, is set up within us, — and a time 
to throw it away, when our warfare is over. But that 
the arguments for taking the sword are to the natural, 
unenlightened men hard sayings, written in a language 
hard to be understood, although in essence one, pre- 
sented to each soul from the earliest ages till now. 
Whereas the present inducements to throw away the 
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sword, and give up the struggle, are common, evident, 
and all-too-easily understood. 

We notice, all tlmnigh, that the poet has success- 
fully maintained the proprieties of his allegorical signi- 
ficance, without at all obtruding this more hidden 
sense upon the reader's notice, so as to destroy or 
endangei the realism of the direct story. 

The conduct of the two sons of Queen Bellicent is 
significant of their characters and future position in 
the general drama. Gawain, the giddy and impulsive 
boy, will develop into the reckless and pleasure-seek- 
ing but valiant knight ; and Modrcd, who now listens 
at the door, will be the crafty traitor hereafter. 
Queen Bellieent’s account of Arthur's origin, in the 
bringing of the babe to Merlin’s feet by a wave, is the 
poet’s own addition to, or variation on, the old legends, 
lie probably thinks that, among such a number 
of vague and contradictory accounts as are to be 
found in them, a little extra variation will be of small 
consequence, 

Let us now turn to Merlin’s riddling triplets 

f< Rain, rain, and sun ! a rainbow in the sky ! 

A young man will be wiser by-and-by ; 

An old man’s wit may wander ere he die. 

“ Rain, rain, and sun ! a rainbow on the lea ! 

And truth is this to me, and that to thee ; 

And truth or clothed or naked let it be. 
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“ Rain, sun, and ram ! and the free blossom blows : 

Sun, rain, and sun ! and where is he who knows? 

Fiona the great deep to the great deep he goes.” 

We will give our interpretation of this and similar 
passages in the Idylls, not as presuming for one 
moment that the intelligent reader stands in need of 
any enlightenment which we can pretend to afford, 
but simply that he may compare notes, if so he please, 
as to the views which we may take of the same pas- 
sage. 

We might call this, then, the wizard-song of Arthur 
and his fortunes : — 

“Rain, rain, and sun” — those fortunes will be che- 
quered ; they will have many dark shadows, but will 
not be without their share of brightness and glory. 

“ A young man will be wiser by-and-by : — ” 

for Arthur must learn, by sad experience, that men 
are not so easily to be made from beasts, as in his en- 
thusiastic youth he may fondly imagine. 

“An old man’s wit may wander cic he die.” 

Intellect — represented by Merlin — as apart from 
Religion, is not prepared easily to admit any super- 
natural theory of the origin of the soul. Maybe, says 
Mcrlm, this wonderful story is all a senile delusion of 
Bleys ! 

“ Truth is this to me, and that to thee ; ” 

C 
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“to me, the seer, gifted with insight, and able to dis- 
cern the hidden harmonics and real relations of 
things, truth is a rainbow on the lea, — a magic illumi- 
nating power, one in its source and essence, but 
diverse in its operation and effects, lighting up in one 
flood of varied yet harmonious colour all things, aye, 
even the everyday realities of this common world. 
But to you, who hdve no such extraordinary gifts, it 
is a rainbow m the sly ,- — -the bright hope of the future 
rather than the realization of the present ; for to you 
the present is shrouded in cloud and mystery, two 
parts of rain to one of sun/* 

“ Ti uth or clothed or naked let it be - ” 

“ let us have nothing but the truth, whether clothed 
in riddling triplets, as here, or openly expressed*” 

“ Rain, sun, and rain ! and the free blossom blows : ” 

Tis the alternation of rain and sun that calls forth the 
wild-flower, — sweet, strong, and free ; and ’tis the dis- 
cipline of varied fortunes that will developc in the 
soul the qualities which constitute its beauty and its 
strength. 

te * Where is he who knows ? 

From the great deep to the great deep he goes/ 

The profoundcst intellect of man can penetrate no 
further into the origin of man’s soul than this, that 
it comes forth from the great deep of an eternal and 
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mysterious past, and it speeds onward to the great 
deep of a limitless and unfathomable future. 

Our poet is fond of prophetic or significant dreams. 
In Lcodogran’s dream we have such a foreshadowing 
of Arthur’s fortunes. The condition of things in 
Leodogian’s own kingdom prior to Arthur’s coming 
is sketched out : — 

ct The sword rose, the hind fell, the hcid was diiven, 

Fire glimpsed ; — ” 

At first the king is a phantom, now looming and 
now lost; but finally, in an instant, the solid earth 
becomes the phantom, and the king stands out in 
heaven crowned. This indicates the spiritual and 
subjective nature of the king and his kingdom. When 
the attention is fixed upon the outward world, he is 
but faintly and dimly discerned, — the material gets 
the better of the ideal : but when at last he is seen 
crowned in his majesty, then the transitory things of 
earth take their proper place, — the world and all It 
contains fade into nothingness. 

Before we leave this poem, let us notice its charac- 
teristic features as to Season and Hour ,— the time, 
that is, at which occur the birth of Arthur, and the 
setting up of the united reign of Arthur and Guine- 
vere. These arc evidently the leading points, or 
ruling situations, so to' speak, in the Idyll The poet 
is most careful to maintain a proper harmony and 
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sequence in such minor artistic unities as those of 
season, weather, and time ; and so we shall find 
throughout. Here the exact position of these leading 
events is clearly defined : — 

“ . . . . That same night, the night of the new year , 

Was Ai thur born.” 

And for the wedding 

u ... . Lancelot passed away among the flowers, 

(For then was latter Aptil), and letum’d 
Among the flowers, in May, with Guincveic, 

To whom arrived the king 

That morn was married.” 

We will reserve a few remarks on the general struc- 
ture of this Idyll for a more suitable opportunity in 
Chapter XVI., and so leave it for the present 




Chapter III. 

GARETH AND LYNETTE. 

ME tone of this poem is eminently bright 
and cheerful. It shows us Arthur’s king- 
dom in the spring-tide of success and 
prosperity, and bidding fair, apparently, 
to answer to his noble purpose. 

“ Out of bower and casement shyly glanced 

Eyes of pure women, wholesome' stars of love ; 

And all about a healthful people stept, 

As m the presence of a gracious king.” 

We see the king engaged in the administration of 
even-handed justice to all, and setting in his own 
person the best example to his subjects. And we see, 
especially, a specimen of this influence in the way in 
which he attracts to himself, and fills with something 
of his own spirit, the young and ardent nature of 
Pelleas. For Pelleas cannot rest in his distant soli- 
tude. The achievements of Arthur and his knights 
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ring ever in his cars, and fill his youthful imagination. 
So the standard which Arthur has set up he yearns 
to follow, rather than any lower object : — 

“ Follow the deer? follow the Christ, the Kin# ; 

Live pure, speak tute, light wrong, follow the King, 

Else wherefore bom ?” 

The unities of season and time arc strictly main- 
tained in accordance with the action of the poem, and 
its place in the series. 

Thus in the opening we see Gareth in the spring- 
time of youth and full of energy ; but pcnl-up at 
home, and labouring under a sense of repression. 
Without it is a “showerful spring” and the swollen 
torrent is seen undermining and whirling away the 
pine tree which grows on its bank. When at last 
Gareth gets his way and starts rejoicing for Arthur's 
court, it is still spring, but no longer showerful 

“ Southward they set their faces. The birds made 
Melody on blanch, and melody in mid-air, 

The damp hill slopes were quickened into green, 

And the live green had kindled into flowers ; 

For it was past the time of E aster-clay.” 

This marks clearly the season and weather, and 
so also for fife hour : — 

“ Far off they saw the silver-misty mom.” 

This Idyll is replete with allegory. The allegorical 
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nature of Arthur’s city comes out in the words of the 
attendants : — 

a Lord, there is no such city anywhere, 

But all a vision.” 

The whole following description of the city and its 
gates, taken in connection with the coronation scene 
in the first poem, gives us a distinct intimation of 
this mystical significance of the kingdom of Arthur. 
We see Religion, as the Lady of the Lake, standing on 
the keystone of the arch, with arms outstretched in 
form of the cross, and supporting the whole super- 
structure. The keystone is 

-lined 

And rippled like an ever-fleeting wave ” 

in harmony with her dwelling, the deep waters with 
the eternal calm ; and her dress tells’ the same tale. 
The drops of water which fall from either hand are, 
we may presume, the waters of baptism, which she 
offers to all who will come to her. The sword which 
hangs from one hand is the weapon of the Church 
militant, and represents the Church’s outward life of 
conflict and struggle. The censer in the other 
shows us her inner and spiritual life of devotion. 
Both are worn with the winds and storms of long 
centuries of trial and endurance, within and without. 
The sacred fish which floats over her breast is the 
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ixfiis — the ancient Christian symbol, which summed up 
in its five letters the distinctive creed of Christianity. 
In “Arthur’s wars, new things and old co-twistcd as if 
time were nothing ” we see the strife which he and she 
wage, — always new to suit the ever-changing, conditions 
of time and thought, — and always old, for it is essen- 
tially one and the same ; the old story under modified 
forms is perpetually repeating itself. * 

The utterances of the seer, like those of Merlin, arc 
riddling presentments of the allegory. The fairy King 
and fairy Queens who come from a sacred mountain 
cleft 1 towards the sunrise, to build the city, are 
the old mythologies whose birthplace was in the 
East, the land of the rising sun. From them, besides 
the religions of the ancient world, arc derived poetry, 
architecture, sculpture; all those elevating and refining 
arts and sciences which were called into existence 
mainly and primarily as the expression and embodi- 
ment of religious feeling. These, with all that whole 
circle of unnumbered influences, mental, moral, or 
religious, derived from the experiences of the past, 
with which they are associated, constitute the city in 
which the soul dwells, — the sphere in which it 

1 That is, Parnassus, the abode of Apollo and the Muses ; 
also sacred to Bacchus ; — 

u <rk uTrsg S*i Xfyoio wBTgag <rret>Q^ litoom \lyvvg” — SOPH. Ant. 
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works, and the sun minding atmosphere which it 
breathes. 

u There is nothing in it as it seems, saving the king ” 

I 

For the soul is the centre and focus which gathers to 
itself all these scattered elements, and melts them all 
down in the crucible of its own subjective conscious- 
ness. The soul is to itself the one great eternal fact, 
and all else external to itself is but as the husk sur- 
rounding the kernel. 

u — Tho’ some there be that hold 

The king a shadow, and the city real.” 

These are the materialists, who deny the existence of 
the immortal spiritual soul, as independent of and dis- 
tinguished from the sunounding external conditions. 

“ The king 

Will bind thee by such vows as is a shame 
A man should not be bound by, yet the which 
No man can keep.” 

The striving after a transcendental and impossible 
standard of perfection is the best and only way to 
effect the purpose of the- King, namely, to “ move 
upwards, working out the beast;” and, accordingly, 
those who will not swear must abide without among 
“the cattle of the field.” 

The city is built to music ; for, as the harmony and 
proportion of sound constitute music, so the harmony 
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and proportion of all the various elements and powers 
which go to make up the man, will constitute a fitting 
shrine for the ideal souls 

“ Therefore never built at all;” for the process of 
assimilating and working* up into one harmonious 
whole all the various external elements is continually 
going on and unending. “ Therefore built forever;” 
for since harmonious and proportionate develop- 
ment is the continual law, the city will always be 
complete and at unity in itself 

“ Which Merlin’s hand, the Magv at Aithur’s couit, 
Knowing all aits, had touch’d, and everywhere 
At Arthur’s ordinance, tipt with lessening peak 
And pinnacle, and had made it spire to heaven,” 

Merlin rcpiesents the creative and inventive faculty, 
the powers of thought and imagination, with all that 
they involve. He, therefore, knows all arts. The city 
is made to spire to heaven everywhere at Arthur’s 
ordinance; for the ideal soul, in its upward strivings, 
leads upwards with it all the powers, attributes, and 
accessories which surround its being. 

Leaving now this mystical account of the city, let 
us glance next at the experiences of Gareth in the 
quest. 

Then to the shore of one of those long loops,” &c. 

The key to the interpretation, if any were needed, 
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is furnished later on where the struggle is described 
as the war of time against the soul of man. 

'The serpent river is the stream of time. Its three 
long loops the three ages of life — youth, middle age, 
old age. The guardians of the crossings are the per- 
sonified forms of the temptations suited to these 
different ages.^ 

In this first struggle we sec the banks of the river 

rough-thicketed and steep, the stream full, narrow, 

lnrirlvin » the fulness of life and energy of youth. The 

bridge of single arc, which takes the river at a leap, 
rfji> 

marks -this- impetuosity of youth looking ever forward 
and leaping eagerly into manhood The warrior who 
dwells in the gay, silken pavilion, and is armed by the 
three fair girls in gilt and rosy raiment, represents the 
power of pleasure, and (since he stands a moment 
glorying) of pride. “ Thy shield is mine ” — for tempta- 
tion when met and overcome lends strength to resist 
temptation. 

The second warrior in blinding mail, with red and 
cypher face of rounded foolishness, is, of course, the 
love of money, which dazzles and blinds the eyes of 
the soul. The stream of time has spread out into a 
raging shallow with no bridge, for we are in middle 
life with no marked point of transition. So also there 
is no precise point at which the temptations of middle 
age can be said to be overcome ; but while the soul 
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was warring, “the stream descended and the sun was 
washed away.” 

In the case of the third warrior, the bridge of treble 
bow, and rose-red from the west, marks the transition 
from middle life to old age. The warrior is 

“ Not naked, only wtapp’d in hardened skins 
That fit him like his own.” 

These are interpreted for us, if there were any need of 
interpretation, further on : — 

-He seem’d as one 
That all in later, sadder age, begins 
To war against it l uses of a life? 

The chains of evil habit are only to be broken by 
one grand effort and radical change of heart and life ; 
so this antagonist is only defeated at last by hurling 
him headlong over the bridge. 

These scenes are very well described, and the 
reader’s interest well sustained to the end, where death, 
though apparently thq most formidable antagonist of 
all, turns out to be no real foe, and his fall ushers in 

“ the happier day from underground.” 

The Lady Lyonors, on whose behalf the struggle is 
waged, appears to represent the soul of men in its 
immortal, spiritual essence — the spirit ; whereas her 
sister Lynette is the rational, impressionable, sensuous 
soul, the Pyschi, The poet evidently refers to that view 
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of man's nature which makes it consist of three dis- 
tinct elements — spirit, soul, and body . and the course 
of the poem seems framed to show us how a lifelong 
warfare must be carried on by the arm of flesh (Gareth), 
under the guidance and with the assistance of the 
rational soul (Lynette), if the immortal spirit (Lyonors) 
is to be delivered from the foes that thi eaten its 
eternal ruin . 1 

Lynette’s snatches of song, which are all addressed 
to outward nature, — the morning star, sun, moon, 
flowers, birds, &c. — mark the sympathetic influence of 
external nature upon the sentient, emotional soul, 
which appeals, as it were, for sympathy in its joy or 
sorrow, to these natural and visible things, which 
surround it at the moment. Of a similar character is 
her utterance when Gareth is asleep : — 

“ Good lord, how sweetly smells the honeysiickle 
In the hush'd night, as if the woild were one 
Of utter peace, and love, and gentleness ” 

There is in this poem a certain freshness, a lively 
and sparkling animation of tone, which is well sus- 
tained throughout, and harmonizes well with its general 
position and design. Some of the descriptions are 
very fine, especially those of the warriors who guard 


1 Compare Mr. Devey’s view of the meaning of this idyll, 
tl Comp. Est. of Mod. Engl. Poets,” p. 324. 
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the river, which arc most excellent pieces of allegoiical 
scene-painting. 

But then no beauty of detail suffices to reconcile us 
to the incredible kitchen-knave pait of the story. 
And the poem as a whole seems somewhat lacking in 
human interest. For once the poet has dispensed 
with the aid of the affections — there is no love making 
in the poem ; and were it not for the youthful 
ambition of Gareth, there would be little to stir our 
sympathetic emotions. 

On the whole, but for the magical glamour of poetry 
which the author has thrown over his work, and tin 
sparkling jewelry of epithet and expression with which 
he has enriched it, it would appear comparatively but 
a meagre and poverty-stricken work. 




Chapter IV. 
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ENID. 

we leave the 
Arthurian tradition. 


direct line of the 
This is the Welsh 


stor y the knight of the falcon, or 
Ghcrent, son of Erbin. In almost all the 
details the poet follows the original very closely, 
except that he has curtailed and condensed it a little 
towards the end. 

The prettiest part of the poem is, as most readers 
will agree, the long episode near the beginning, form- 
ing the history of the faded silk, whereas the main 
course of the poem, — the story, that is, of Geraint’s 
jealousy, its cause and cure, — seems less satisfactory. 
We are haunted all through by the feeling that there 
should have been no room for any such prolonged 
state of isolation and estrangement between Enid 
and her husband, as is here described 

If the mutual love of the pair, following upon the 
romantic history of the past, was really so great, then 
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where, we arc continually asking, was that unreserved 
confidence which is, or should be, the first condition of 
such a true affection, and the very atmosphere which 
it breathes ? We are vexed and amazed as we read 
on and on in the story, and find no sign of it. 1 low- 
ever, there is this to be said, that the fault, although 
o] iginally with Enid, who has not courage to tell 
her husband her thoughts about him, is in the sequel 
mainly confined to the blundering sterner sex. Enid 
gives expression to the reader’s feeling, as well as her 
own, in those words : — 

“ If he would only speak and tell me of it.” 

His blindness, in not doing so, gives occasion for 
one of the finest passages, perhaps, in the Idylls 

t( 0 purblmd race of misciable men, 

How many among us at this very hour 
Do forge a life-long tumble for out selves 
By taking true for false or false for true ? 

Here, through the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we sec as we are seen \ n 

The whole story, however, becomes more intelligible, 
when we regard it in the light in which, I think, the 
poet intends that it should be regarded,— namely, as 
setting before us the history and the evil working of 
suspicion. The jocund brightness of the general scene, 
as exhibited in the last Idyll, is already clouded by a 
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dark shadow looming' ominously in the background. 
It is the malign in fluence of Guinevere’s sin, which is 
beginning to get beyond its immediate authors, and 
to affect the outer world. And we now see it poison- 
ing and tainting the springs of all domestic happiness 
at their very source. Geraint’s suspicion, all his weari- 
some, hopeless, meaningless wanderings, light up with 
new meaning when we view them thus. Guinevere, 
the peerless one, the fairest flower of earth, has fallen, 
and why should not Enid fall ? Has not Enid been 
on intimate terms with Guinevere, one of her most 
trusted attendants, and always near her ? The whole 
air becomes filled with suspicion, and the hapless 
Geraint sees everything with jaundiced and distorted 
vision. 

The reason for the introduction of all the earlier 
history of the wedded pair in such an episodical man- 
ner now becomes clear. The central idea and main 
action of the poem, turning upon the clement of sus- 
picion introduced into their married happiness by the 
sin of Guinevere, the situation out of which the proper 
course of the poem is evolved, occurs on that morning 
in which Enid is introduced in a position to say, and 
Geraint to misinterpret, those words — 

“ Oh, me i I fear me I am no true wife.” 

This situation, then, is set forth early in the poem to 

D 
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give us the clue to this central idea as soon as possible ; 
and the history of the pair, prior to the wedding, as 
being essentially no part of the story, is only thrown 
in as an interlude. But the long retrospective episode 
thus caused seems, artistically, very objectionable. 
During its course wc forget this first scone, and have 
practically to begin, as it were, the story afresh, when 
we have read nearly half of the poem. 

The sequence of cause and effect, and the mode in 
which coming events cast their shadows before, are, as 
is usual with our poet, artistically contrived, commenc- 
ing from the hour when 

te Guinevere lay late into the morn 

Lost in sweet dreams, and dreaming of her love 
For Lancelot 

Geraint is a good embodiment of the knight of old, 
with the virtues and defects of the age. He is self- 
willed and obstinate, imperious and tyrannical, but 
withal brave, true and noble. He is rough, but it is a 
roughness that is in no way incompatible with a fitting 
reverence for the aged and the weak, and a chivalrous 
devotion to feminine sweetness and purity. In 
Arthur’s words he is, like Gareth, 

Rough, sudden, 

And pardonable — worthy to be knight." 

This impetuous, rough and ready character is well 
maintained all through. We have, however, little 
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sympathy for him in his troubles on account of his 
jealous and overbearing conduct towards his wife, 
which side of his character was darkly shadowed forth 
in his courtship in the matter of the faded silk. 

Enid is a tender and beautiful creation, with just 
those softer traits of character which her husband 
lacks, The timid silence in which she receives the 
tidings of Geraint's offer of marriage, the silent obedi- 
ence in which she lays aside the costly and long-lost 
gown, or bears all her husband’s jealous humours 
without a word, the tender care with which she keeps 
the faded gown, the modesty which ties her tongue 
when she is unjustly accused, the courageous eloquence 
with which her love inspires her in the Earl's castle — 
all these arc characteristic traits. They show us the 
poet’s ideal of perfect womanhood, ruled in all things 
and everywhere by divinely-implanted and divinely- 
governed affections. t 

In an artistic point of view this Idyll seems to be 
greatly open to a charge of want of unity and concen- 
tration of interest and effect. A leading cause of this 
is, of course, the long episode at the beginning, which 
we have already discussed. But, besides this, when 
at last we come to the gist of the poem — the steps, 
that is, by which the jealousy of Geraint works its own 
cure — wc are not much better off. We follow Enid 
and her imperious lord in their journey, and are intro- 
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duced to three tall knights, and then to three more 
tall knights, and then to the fail -haired youth and the 
four mowers, and then to the quondam lover Limours; 
but nowhere can we pause and draw breath. 

No doubt the exigencies of the u quest,” which pre- 
supposes, perhaps, a succession of adventures without 
any necessary connection, is mainly responsible for 
this, but still the inevitable result follows, that our 
attention is wearied and distracted by a number of 
minor events, each too unimportant to make any 
abiding impression, or arouse much real interest. 

In “Gareth and Lynelte” we had a number of succes- 
sive adventures, but there the ease was quite different 
There was a sequence and connection between the 
different warriors gum ding the different stages of the 
river of life, which served to give some unity and co- 
herence to the general picture. 

Before we leave this poem, we must notice the pro- 
gress of our mystic year. In the last Idyll, as we 
saw, 

“ — It was past the time of Easter-day 

Early in the present poem, the poet marks the 
season for us ; it is 

” on a summer morn," 

and so, later on, wc find the mowers at work in the 
meadows* 




Chapter V. 

VIVIEN. 

E have travelled far in the unfolding of the 
general drama, when we have passed from 
“Enid” to “Vivien” There it was only 
suspicion : here it is certainty. There we 
had a whispered and darkly-hinted possibility of mis- 
chief : here it is manifested wickedness — open, flag- 
rant, unblushing, self-assertive. 

Many a Geraint must have had his domestic happi- 
ness ruined, many an Enid must have felt a gathering 
cloud of doubt and wretchedness between herself and 
her husband, before a Vivien was fairly possible. Yet 
here she is, and one glance at her speaks volumes as 
to the state of Arthur’s court : for is she not one of 
the Queen’s own immediate attendants f 

Many readers will, no doubt, feel that this is of all 
the Idylls the one upon which they least care to dwell. 
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Vivien may be required from an artistic point of 
view in the general picture, by way of foil and con- 
trast to the sweet and pure feminine characters, Knid 
and Elaine. She may be a dramatic necessity, more 
or less, in order to set forth the dread workings of evil, 
as here associated with the sin of Guinevere and 
Lancelot. She may serve to exhibit this sin in its 
own naked ugliness, apart from that surrounding cloak 
of sentiment and extenuating circumstance which 
might, in their case, lend it a certain degree of coun- 
tenance and support She may pave the way for those 
last scenes in which Arthur will take farewell of all he 
loves, and be reduced to the mournful confession that 
all the purport of his throne lias failed. But Vivien is 
none the less repulsive in herself, and any very de- 
tailed study of her and her ways is likely to bring 
neither pleasure nor profit We will therefore confine 
ourselves mainly to a few general remarks upon this 
poem. 

Since such characters as Vivien do occur in real life, 
the poet is no doubt justified in bringing her before us 
in her proper place, as here, in his drama; provided he 
keep within the limits of decorum in the detailed 
treatment of his subject. Provided, above all, that she 
be set forth, when she does appear, in her proper 
deformity: not gilded over by a process of dishonest 
juggling between right and wrong, or veiled beneath a 
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covering of false and pernicious sentimentalism. And, 
although the sensuous aspect of his subject is fully put 
forward, the poet would seem never to have violated 
these conditions. Vivien’s character is well brought 
out. To the versatile fascination of a. Cleopatra she 
adds the cruel and subtle purpose of a Brinvillicrs. 
She has the grace and attractiveness of a beautiful and 
glittering serpent, with a liberal share, also, of the 
serpent’s venom and sting 

It is nothing to her that Merlin has in no way in- 
jured her, but has been more tolerant of her and her 
ways than others with the same insight into them 
would have been. It is nothing that the achievement 
of her evil ambition can be of no real benefit to her- 
self, and that the deed, once done, can never be un- 
done. She cares not for the old man’s own complete 
and entire ruin, or for the great and irreparable injury 
which his loss will inflict on his king and country. 
She seeks only her own momentary triumph over one 
renowned for his wisdom and skill. For this she 
schemes and contrives with all subtlety and patience ; 
for this she challenges the wrath of heaven with blas- 
phemous and lying imprecations ; and for this the 
harlot is ready to sell herself in cold blood. 

It may appear at first sight that the final yielding 
of Merlin, judged in the light of his own utterances a 
little earlier, is an unsatisfactory conclusion to the 
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story, lie seems to appraise Vivien so clearly at 
her real value in his muttered comments upon her, 
that, after making every allowance for the weakness of 
age, overcome by importunity and weariness, it is yet 
difficult to understand his conduct. Is there no deeper 
reason in his moral constitution and character to 
account for it ? For it seems clear that we must not 
make too much allowance for this weakness of age. 
Not only have we Merlin’s own assurance of his con- 
sciousness that his blood 

u Hath earnest in it of far springs to be," 

but all else that we see of him, in this his long volun- 
tary journey into the wilds, goes to show that his age 
is hale and hearty, and his intellect unimpaired. Now, 
as we saw in “Gareth and Lynette,” Merlin represents 
the creative and inventive faculty, the power of im- 
agination His .strength lies in intellect as apart from, 
though not necessarily in antagonism with, religion. 
He is a philosopher and a keen-sighted observer. ] Ie 
is a searcher after the true and the beautiful, and his 
utterances have the elevated tone which might be 
expected from one who has spent a long life in such 
pursuits. So he shines by contrast with the debased 
and foul-minded Vivien, until we are disposed to 
credit him with a loftier standing than any to which 
he has really attained. 
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How comes it, then, that with this high moral tone, 
this deep, penetrating* insight, this ripe experience of 
men and things, he yet allows himself to drift into a 
position in which, from very weariness, he must yield ? 
He seems tinged with that most fatal defect of cha- 
racter which allows a man to think, and feel, and see, 
and know without acting. Such a character has 
established for itself a great standing landmark on the 
stream of time, a beacon-light for the warning of all 
future generations, in Pontius Pilate . . . Like him 
Merlin can weigh and decide with calm and judicial 
impartiality, — like him he has moral insight to expose 
the evil, and is not without perception of the just and 
the good. But, like Pilate, when the moment of action 
comes, he is found wanting. He has, no doubt, some- 
thing more than a purely intellectual perception of 
the diffeiencc between right and wrong : — 

“Then Merlin to his own heart loathing said, 

c 0, true and tender ! 0, my liege and king ! ’ ” 

But still, on the whole, we see in him a fatal acquies- 
cence which foreshadows Vivien’s ultimate triumph. 
He recognizes her true character ; but it is the recog- 
nition of the skilful physician watching the dread 
workings of some foul disease, and studying the de- 
velopment of strange and abnormal symptoms with 
calm professional eye, not the indignant recognition 
of the just man who cannot endure the sight of evil ; 
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who is jealous for the offended majesty of his God, 
and fearful lest he himself touch pitch and be defiled. 

There is another element in the ease to account for 
Vivien's triumph. Merlin is old, his blood is chilled 
with many winters, and calmed by a lofty and refined 
philosophy. But philosophers, old or young, cannot 
afford any more than others to despise the ordinary 
restraints of propriety and decorum 

u The pale blood of the wizard at her touch 
Took gayer colours, like an opal wai mod” 

Grant, if you will, that there is here only the far-off 
echo, rather than the reality, of passion ; yet is there 
sufficient weight to turn the scale ; and soon vve see 
the gifted seer reduced to a condition little better than 
that of Lot, in “ Gareth and Lynette ” 

“ A yet-warm corpse, and yet unburiable.” 

Let us now glance al the poet's careful observance, 
as usual, of his unities. The season is still summer, 
for the meadows are deep, and the grass in blossom ; 
and we have 'a summer thunderstorm. 

The storm fe significant It is the outburst of the 
elements in harmony with the breaking out and open 
exhibition of evil in an aggravated form in the con- 
duct of the debased and treacherous Vivien. The 
nearer approach of the storm corresponds with the 
growing imminence of Merlin’s danger, and as he falls 
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the storm bursts. The time is afternoon : for Vivien 
speaks of “ all the morning- ” as just past. And in the 
sultry summer afternoon, as is most natural, the storm 
occurs. 

This is a very fine poem. At first, as has been said, 
we are not drawn to it, on account of the unattractive 
nature of the subject. But the more we study it, the 
more we shall appreciate its great artistic merit. 
There is a sustained power and force throughout, a 
unity and concentration of expression and purpose, 
and a general poetic strength, which combine to raise 
this poem to a high rank. If is especially strong in a 
direction in which the Idylls <>cncially, as I shall here- 
after attempt to show, seem to be deficient, namely 
in character-painting. With the exception, perhaps, 
of the two descriptions of the Northern Farmer, we 
shall hardly be able to find any character, among 
those described at any length in our poet’s works, 
which is so powerfully and truthfully depicted as that 
of Vivien. 





CUAlTKk VI. 

KLAINK. 

' N the proct'tHni; Idylls we have seen so 
little of Guinevere and Lancelot that we 
may almost say that our first real intro- 
duction to them has been reserved for 
this poem; and this is somewhat late for it, seeing that 
they are leading characters. 

Guinevere came before us in the first Idyll as the 
young and lovely bride. Here she is outwardly still 
the chief ornament of the court, over which site pre- 
sides with queenly dignity and splendour. But fallen 
and degraded inwardly, we see her, in this poem, 
holding out one hand to the trustful king her hus- 
band, and with the other carrying on a secret intrigue 
with that king’s right arm in battle and chief knight, 
Lancelot. 

Opposite to her, in artistic contrast in the picture. 
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we have the heroine Elaine. She is a tender and 
fragile figure, whose maiden purity and rustic loveli- 
ness are diametrically opposed to Guinevere's * peer- 
less and queenly, but voluptuous and sin-stained 
beauty. 

The commanding form of the great knight Lance- 
lot stands, as it were, in the centre between these two 
women, who both love him so well ; but in such dif- 
ferent ways, and with such different results ! 

Lancelot, then, is the central figure in this Idyll. 
We have seen him before as the gallant and chivalrous 
knight, courteous in all things , but now we arc intro- 
duced to the man himself. We l'ecognize at once the 
saddened and disappointed man. He is inwardly con- 
scious of living ever in presence of a loftier standard 
than any to which he himself has found grace to 
attain. His king is precious in hl§ sight, and worthy 
of all devotion, but to that king’s legitimate influence 
and working he knows himself to be the sorest hin- 
drance; and he is requiting unsuspecting confidence 
by the darkest and deadliest of all injuries. The poet 
nowhere shows him to us in the throes and struggles 
of waning feeling, in the wild delirium of passion and 
triumph, or in the chill and despairing re-action of re- 
turning truth and loyalty. S All that is over, and now 
he appears before us a sad and mournful figure, whose 
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sin, and knows that retribution will surely follow - 
yea, secs it already following. 1 

Lancelot's true nobility of character, his chivalrous 
devotion to his high-soulcd king, his comprehension 
and insight into that king’s lofty purpose and endea- 
vour, are but the measure of his present settled 
sadness and gloom. Shall he then give her up, and 
free himself from these hateful chains ? Yea, surely ! 

**-— — „ I needs must break 
These bonds, that ho defame me.” 

What? give up the woman who has sacrificed all 
for him ? Never 1 

“ — — — not without she wills It.” 

And so Ins life goes on. There is no pc ant at which 
he can turn round and free himself. And, although in 
calmer moments of reflection he feels thus acutely 
the falsity and shame of his position, yet his life is so 
bound up with that of the woman v^om he has loved 
so long and §o well, that he can never be sure of his 
own resolve : — 

“ — —Would I, if she willed it? nay, 

Who knows ? But if 1 would not, then may God, 

I pray Him, send a sudden angel down 
To sei/c me by the han, and bear me far, 

And fling me deep m that foigottun mere 
Among the tumbled Augments of the hills.” 

Compare spine remarks in the “ Edmluiwb Kevimv,” April, 
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The central idea and meaning of this Idyll, with 
reference to the general story and its place therein, 
seem to be well embodied in that striking scene be- 
tween Guinevere and Lancelot, in the vine-clad oriel 
of Arthur’s palace, with Lancelot’s inward comments 
upon it, which we have just quoted. 

Elaine, the pure, sweet lily — she who might have 
made 

a This and that other world 

Another world,” 

for Lancelot, floats past beneath his eyes, in the still- 
ness of death ; and of this death he is the cause. She 
floats over the spot where the flashing diamonds had 
just fallen. Those diamonds might well have been 
he/s, together with him who won them ; for did he 
not wear her favour in the fight ? and when before was 
Lancelot known to wear a lady’s favour ? but no ! — 

“ The sh&pkles of an old love stiaiten’d liim, 

His honour roolled in dishonour stood, 

And faith unfaithful kept him falsely true.J 

And so, on the other side of the picture, we see 
here also the queen, now wild and jealous, flinging 
Lancelot’s ninc-years’-fought-for diamonds into the 
river, and bursting away from him to weep and wail, 
while he is left in half-disgust at love, life — all things. 

The keynote of this poem, then, appears to be the 
maturity of Passion and setting in of Retribution. 

Lancelot and Guinevere through long years have 
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been sowing the wind, and now they arc made to feel 
the first blasts of the inevitable and rapidly advancing 
whirlwind. Guinevere’s causeless jealousy may, in- 
deed, be easily and quickly set at rest, but it is none 
the less an ominous comment upon the general situa- 
tion and the relations between them, full of material 
for bitter and remorseful thought to Lancelot. 

This poem follows immediately after Vivien. No 
sooner, that is, have we before us the evil in full de- 
velopment, than wc see retribution setting in. 

The unities also of season and weather arc in com- 
plete harmony. The poet reserves any direct indica- 
tions of the progress of his mystic year, until he has 
brought us to the oriel scene. Blit there he is careful 
to supply them, as if to mark unmistakably that this 
is the central and characteristic scene of the poem 

i( — — — The sad chariot-bier 

Past like a shadow thro’ the field, that shone 
Full-summer , to that sticam wheicon the batge, 

Pall’d all itvS length in blackest samite, lay,” 

And again : — 

« — Saying which she seized 

And, thro’ the casement, standing wide Jar heat , 

Flung them, and down they flash’d and smote the stream,” 

That is, we arc in the midst of the torrid heats of 
summer, corresponding to the torrid tide of human 
passion in the drama. 
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This, then, we may call the mid-summer Idyl] 
the series, and this scene the central scene in it. 

Elaine is a sweet and beautiful creation. She ar 
Enid are naturally associated i«-;illu i, in our mi 
as the two fair feminine ideal forms in the Idylls. 

Perhaps their characters can hardly be bettq r 
brought into relief than by comparing them togelhoq 
Enid, although so modest and retiring, is yet the 
fuller, richer, more self-contained and independent 
character. Her womanly reticence and patient sub- 
mission to her husband’s jealous humours are in directr 
contrast with Elaine’s more diildMi nnpuHh eness, — 
with her artless longing for expression and sympathy 
as shown in her confession of unsought love to Lance- 
lot, and her wish to make her moan to Guinevere and 
all the world. 

Enid is to Elaine as the moss-rose to the snowdrop ; 
or as the rich melodious song of the nightingale to the 
simple and tender cooing of the ring-dove. 

In this Idyll, as elsewhere, we see coming events 
casting their shadows before, in prophetic dreams : — 

u The maiden dreamt 

That some one put this diamond in her hand, 

And that it was too slippery to be held, 

And slipt, and fell into some pool or stream.” 

In the sequel we find, of course, that the diamond 
is really put into her hand by Gawain ; and it does 
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b ce ritually find its way into the stream, when Guine- 
^ 1C b (lings it away with the rest. 

This poem appears to illustrate, better perhaps than 
other of the Idylls, the peculiarities of our poet’s 
^ lc iius, as exhibited in his mode of arranging his sub- 
let 

Mr. Tennyson, as we said in the Introductory 
chapter, does not usually seek to rivet the attention of 
his reader by striking or deeply affecting scenes in 
these poems. lie trusts rather to the effect of alter- 
nating light and shadow, to the artistic harmonies and 
contrasts produced by’a varied and rapidly changing 
sequence and grouping of his incidents, as well 
as to the sympathies evoked by tender love-senti- 
ment. 

,He generally leads us rapidly on, therefore, from 
scene to scene. But he seldom lets us leave any one 
scene, without setting before us one or two carefully 
drawn artistic studies of leading situations in it, which 
we may carry away in our memories. These, in most 
cases, would form excellent subjects for the art of the 
painter. They are often vividly set forth, with just 
those little reajstic touches in which the eye of the 
artist most delights. 

It is hardly necessary to refer back to the striking 
instances of this pictorial mode of treatment which; 
occurred m <( Gareth and Lynettc ; ” such as— 
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“ Gareth silent gazed upon the knight. 

Who stood a moment, ere his horse was brought, 
Gloiytng ; and m the stream beneath him shone, 
Immmgied with heaven’s azure wavcringly, 

The gay pavilion and the naked feet, 

His arms, the rosy laiment, and the star.” 

Let us now notice a few such instances of this peculiar 
manner in the present poem, in order that we may get 
a fair idea of the extent to which the poet allows this 
pictorial line of treatment to be carried. For, in 
places, it seems almost to dominate over, rather than 
to be subordinated to, the working out of the story. 

In the opening paragraph, then, we have a pretty 
account of Elaine’s tender care for Lancelot’s shield ; 
giving rise to two contrasted pictures. Fhrst, we see 
the heroine in the peaceful repose of her maiden 
slumbers — 

cc Which first she placed where morning’s earliest ray 
Might stiike itj and awake her with the gleam.” 

And then she appears in action, in the romance of her 
waking dreams, She, 

“ cntci ing, barr’d her door, 

Stript off the case, and read the naked shield; 

Now guess’d a hidden meaning m his arms ; 

Now made a pretty history to herself 
Of every dint a sword had beaten m it, 

And every sciatch a lance had made upon it, 
Conjecturing when and where. This cut is fresh ; 

That ten years back ; this dealt him at Caerlyle ; 

That at Cacrleon ; this at Camclot ; 

And, ah ! God’s mercy ! what a stroke was there !” &c. 
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Next a short transition passage brings us to the 
account of the diamonds. This episodical diamond- 
scene, by the way, appears to be entirely the coinage 
of our poet’s imagination, as there is no foundation' 
for it in the old legend. It is evidently introduced at 
this point that we may be taken with a leap to a 
contrasted scene. Instead of the maiden bower, we 
have the horror of the haunted glen and the mist-clad 
mountain side, still echoing with the fratricidal struggle. 
Instead of the sweet maiden herself, and her romantic 
love-dream, we have the yearning aspirations of youth- 
ful ambition in the opposite sex. The whole is 
embodied in a picture which we may lay hold of, and 
carry away : — 


• Their bones were bleach’d, 

And lichen’d mto colour with the ciags: 

And he, that once was king, had on a crown 
Of diamonds— -one in front, and four aside. 

And Arthur came, and hastening up the pass 
All in a misty moonshine, unawares 
Had trodden that crown’d skeleton, and the skull 
Brake from the nape, and from the skull the crown 
Roll’d into light, and, turning on its rims, 

Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn : 

And down the shingly scaur he plunged, and caught, 

And set it on his head, and in his heart 

Heard murmurs — c Lo, thou, likewise, shalt be king.’ ” 

We pass now from the haunted glen to the court, and 
are introduced to Lancelot— the hero, if wc may so 
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call him, of the piece — standing- between the guileless 
King and the guileful Queen, torn one way by duty 
and another by love. Then we are carried to a rural 
scene in the castle of Astolat, where Elaine’s rustic 
simplicity is in direct contrast with Guinevere’s 
queenly and polished duplicity. The narrated expe- 
riences of Lancelot give occasion for a battle-picture: — 

« on the mount 

Of Badon I myself beheld the King 
Charge at the head of all his Table Round, 

And all his legions crying * Christ and him/ 

And break them ; and I saw him, after, stand 
High on a heap of slam, from spur to plume 
Red as the rising sun with heathen blood / 3 

and Elaine’s suddenly conceived affection gives one or 
two contrasted love scenes : — 

“ to his proud horse Lancelot turn’d, and smooth’d 

The glossy shoulder, humming to himself. 

Half envious of the flattering hand, she drew 
Nearer and stood. He look’d, and more amazed 
Than if seven men had set upon him, saw 
The maiden standing in the dewy light. 

He had not dream’d she was so beautiful. 

Then came on him a sort of sacred fear, 

F or silent, tho’ he greeted her, she stood 
Rapt on his face as if it were a god’s . 33 

“ , s hc stay’d a minute, 

Then made a sudden step to the gate, and there — 

Her bright hair blown about the serious face 
Yet rosy-kindled with her brothci’s kiss — 
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Paused by the gateway, standing near the shield 
In silence, while she watch’d their aims far-off 
Spaikle, until they dipt below the downs . 55 

Similarly all through ; let it suffice to say that the 
whole poem is made up of these kind of rapidly 
changing scenes/ with the contrasted pictures which 
they successively introduce. 

The poet’s delight in artistic contrast is specially 
manifest in that oriel scene, to which we have already 
referred as the characteristic scene of the whole poem. 
Here the picture has contrasted aspects, active and 
passive, according as we look at the oriel above, or the 
barge, with its sad bui den, below*/ Above wc see 
^fallen Guinevere, the sinful agent, in the vehement 
action and life of unhallowed passion below spotless 
Elaine, the sinless sufferer, in the calm repose and 
death of sacred affection. 

The general impression left upon our minds by the 
poem is that of an animated and discursive story, by 
which our interest and attention have, for the most 
part, been well sustained. Many of the descriptions, 
illustrations, and minor details generally are most 
telling and effective ; and from the artistic point of 
view we feel just as if we had been conducted through 
a gallery of pretty and interesting pictures, 

But the rambling and erratic course of the story 
necessarily tends to create a certain degree of confu- 
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sion and indistinctness in the general effect. And 
the rapid way in which the scenes are knocked off 
leads to a general sketchiness, and want of body and 
substance. The characters and the action are put 
before us rather with the light touch of a clever pen- 
and-ink sketch, than with the distinct and firm expres- 
sion of a finished oil-painting. 

And this result is enhanced by our poet’s character- 
istic moderation in the conception and execution of his 
subject. We have here no grand or deeply affecting 
scenes to take a prominent place in our memories, and 
form a framework on which to hang the rest of the 
piece. The highest exhibitions of human passion 
which the poem affords are Guinevere’s emotion when 
she hears of Lancelot’s supposed faithlessness, or 
when she flings his diamonds into the river. 
Hence the poem lacks, on the one hand, the unity and 
concentration of purpose which show to such great 
advantage in “ Vivien ; ” and, on the other, the tragic 
force or mournful grandeur of “ Guinevere ” and the 
“ Passing of Arthur.” 

This is said purely with a desire to assign to this 
Idyll its fair and proper place in the series ; and with 
no idea of disparagement, or of any want of recogni- 
tion of the many beautiful passages which undoubtedly 
occur in it. 




ClIAlTKR VII. 

THE HOLY GRAIL. 

I his choice of a subject for this Idyll, the 
poet has gone into a new field. For the 
legends concerning the Sangreal are so 
numerous and varied, that they may al- 
most be said to constitute a separate division of this 
ancient literature, collateral to, rather than part and 
parcel of, the proper Arthurian tradition. It is said 
by some writers that the original sources of these 
legends were pagan and not Christian ; but, whether 
or no, in an age of superstition and unbounded re- 
ligious credulity, the introduction into the older ver- 
sions of a miraculous element, even though in an 
extravagant and fantastic shape, was no doubt con- 
sidered to be a praiseworthy act by pious but uncritical 
monks. 

The subject is eminently adapted for allegorical 
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treatment, and probably the poet has selected it for 
the groundwork of a poem in that stage in the general 
imfbldin ; of the drama at which we have now arrived, 
with an eye to its capacities in this direction. For, as 
we shall see, the allegorical side of his subject generally 
is brought into greater prominence in the volume of 
which this poem forms part, than in the earlier pub- 
lished Idylls. We may almost say that this poem is a 
tissue of allegory from beginning to end. Hence it 
is, and is designed to be, full of moral teaching, the 
general drift of which we will consider a moment 
before going into details. 

The search after the Grail forms a sort of test of the 
general situation at which we have now arrived. It is 
a touchstone by which we may try the knights of the 
Round Table to see how far they are acting up to the 
lofty standard which Arthur has set up. For, in our 
poet's presentment of the story, not only do those 
who see the Grail see “ according to their sight , ” but 
the experiences of all in the quest are adapted to 
their several characters and differing moral status. So 
this poem suitably occupies a middle position in the 
series, following the first five Idylls, which showed us 
the growth to maturity of Arthur's Round Table, with 
its mixture of good and evil. 

And the Holy Grail is more than a test. It shows 
us how our poor fallen humanity — inwardly conscious 
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of its own partial degiadution and failure, and yet in 
its sin-born blindness feeling after higher things with 
but feeble and uncertain touch— seeks, indeed, to still 
the cravings of its soul with Religion ; but lowers and 
degiades that sacred form by confi mnding her with the 
fantastic shape of her counterfeit sister, Superstition. 
The eagerness of Arthur’s knights to follow after the 
miraculous portent is but the measure of their own 
felt need of a new and supernatural element of 
strength infused into their own lives. They are all, 
more or less, like Lancelot, who wants to pluck 
asunder the wholesome flower from the poisonous 
within himself : — 

“ — I swaie— only in the hope 

That, could I touch or see the Holy (hail, 

They might be pluck’d asundoi 

And so the poem tells us that man’s religious im- 
pulses, like all else — like his passions, his affections, his 
intellect — require to be chastened and held in sub- 
jection ; and that the highest life consists in the 
conscientious discharge of plain manifest duty, not in 
the search after something extraordinary and trans- 
cendental. While the knights arc spending their 
strength in such a search after the Grail, Arthur, the 
ideal man, is seeking only not to 

“ wander from the allotted field 

Until his work be done,” 
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Albeit, when unfettered by the claims of duty, he is 
more enthusiastic and full of visions than they all. 

In this aspect the poem cuts at the root of all those 
countless undisciplined and <*' Imvu.; ml growths 
borne by the fair tree of Religion when suffered to run 
wild ; such as the whole system of monasticism, the 
perverted religious sects of America or Russia, or the 
rack and faggot of the inquisition . 1 

And is there not one more lesson in this poem ? 
It seems to have caught an echo of those profound 
words, “ If they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded though one rose from 
the dead.” The knights have had their allotted season 
of trial and instruction — they have had Arthur living 
and working among them, and the trumpet-blowings — 

“ Live the Christ, and die the lust.” 

By these lights they were not content to live, and 
now it is vain for the Round Table, fallen, to seek to 
be rtg.*n< 1 alt <1 by a supernatural visitation from the 
other world. 

The allegorical aspect of the subject is not obtruded 
so distinctly upon our notice as to interfere to any 
considerable extent with the truthfulness and realism 


1 The author is here indebted to a friend’s kindness for a 
valuable remark on this view of the poem. 
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of the picture ; provided always that we accept loyally 
the wild monkish legend upon which the poem is 
based. For, of course, if we once allow ourselves to 
inquire critically into any impossibilities or absurdities 
which may meet us in the legend, we cut ourselves off 
from any common standing-ground with the poet, and 
his whole design is frustrated. In all such cases as 
this, we are expected to swallow the marvellous and 
the wonderful without a question, just, for instance, as 
we must do in reading the Arabian Nights ; other- 
wise we cannot expect to derive much pleasure from 
the perusal 

But this poem leads us at the outset into another 
and a worse difficulty, arising also out of the mys- 
terious and supernatural character of the Holy Grail 
itself. If the vision is to be rogauled as a divine 
revelation, given in answer to prayer, then Galahad 
and the rest are quite right in following it at all 
hazards; and it is difficult to justify Arthur’s oppo- 
sition, and severe remarks upon their course. But if 
it be merely due to the excited imagination of crazy 
enthusiasts, then the quest is a delusion, and the King 
would be quite right in opposing it very much more 
strongly than he docs. Such difficulties are inherent 
in the use of all such divine or pseudo-divine ma- 
chinery as this. We must not, however, look into the 
matter so closely, nor should we have been disposed 
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to do so, probably, if the poet had not almost chal- 
lenged us, his readers, to form an opinion of our own 
upon the matter, by the philosophic speeches which 
he puts into the King’s mouth upon this very ques- 
tion. The grounds of Arthur’s opposition to the 
quest are herein clearly stated. He says that no man, 
least of all the King himself, should leave his allotted 
sphere of duty to run after some self-chosen object — 
moreover, that such a transcendental pursuit was only 
suited to exceptional beings like Galahad ; and that 
others would merely waste on it time and energies 
which "might be better bestowed elsewhere. 

In this poem Lancelot and the other leading per- 
sons of the drama take for a time a secondary place. 
The nun, the pure, sweet maiden rapt ever in prayer 
and contemplation, — the saintly heroic Galahad, a 
pure and simple boy-knight, — are the persons who, as 
is fitting, are brought nearest to the central object in 
the picture, the miraculous Grail. 

Leaving now these more general considerations, 
and turning to the details of the poem, we find one 
of our poet’s favourite enigmatical passages before we 
have read very far in it : — 

“In our great hall there stood a vacant chair 
Fashion’d by Merlin ere he past away, 

And carven with strange figures ; and m and out 
The figures, like a serpent, ran a scroll 
Of lctteis m a tongue no man could read. 
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And Meilin call’d it ‘The Siege perilous/ 

Pei ileus for good and ill ; i foi thoie,’ he said, 
tf No man could sit but he should lose himself.’ 

And once, by misadvenluie, Meilin sat 
In his own (hair, and so was lost, but he, 

Galahad, when he heanl of Meilin s doom, 

Cued, 4 If I lose myself 1 save myself!’" 

There appears to be a variation in the legends 
about this chair. In one version we are told that no 
man ever sat upon it till Galahad came, except one, 
and that a flame leaped forth and drew that man down 
underground In our poet’s umdeiing of the story we 
arc, I presume, intended to understand the chair to 
represent allegorically the chair of knowledge It is 
fashioned by Merlin, who symbolizes, as we have seen, 
the powers of Intellect and Imagination, and it may 
be taken as the product of his lifelong researches 
and superhuman insight. The strange figures carven 
on it denote, perhaps, the strange mysteries and 
phenomena which arise in the Jiungtuhh course of 
things in this world ; whether they be those of an im- 
penetrable Past, of a mysterious Present, or of an in- 
scrutable Future, Into these the eye of the gifted 
seer has a deeper insight than that of ordinary men. 
And the scroll of unintelligible letters which runs 
through them wc may take to be the hidden meaning 
and true design of it all — the eternal purposes of the 
great Author, which arc hidden from the eyes of all 
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living. The chair is perilous for good and ill, because 
the acquisition of knowledge involves increased capa- 
cities and responsibilities, whether for good or for evil. 
For whoever sits in the chair cannot remain as he was 
before. He must go forward to higher perfection, or 
backward to deeper failure. In either case he loses 
his old self : — 

“No man could sit but he should lose himself.” 

Merlin sat in it and was lost, because, as we have 
seen, his discernment of Vivien’s guile was unaccom- 
panied by sufficient moral reprobation and firmness 
of will to prevent him from falling into her snare. 
Galahad will lose himself to save himself, because he 
loses his share in this world and all that it has to offer, 
in order that he may be crowned “ King, far in the 
spiritual city” 

In reference to the unities of season, and the pro- 
gress of our mystic year, note the poet’s care to keep 
us duly furnished with proper indications of our 
position, when he comes to that which is tlu significant 
action, out of which is evolved the whole course of 
the poem, — namely, Galahad’s sitting down in the 
chair : — 

“ On a summer night it came to pass 

That Galahad would sit down in Merlin’s chair.” 


that is, it is still summer. 
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Arthur’s return to Camelot puxsents an opportunity 
for another .dlu j »i Ii ul desenption 

“ 0 biothei, had you known oui mighty hall, 

Winch Merlm built foi Arthur long ago ? 

For all the sacied mount of Camelot, 

And all the dim, itch city, roofby roof, 

Towei after lower, spire beyond spite, 

By grove and garden-lawn, and lushing brook, 

Climbs to the mighty hall that Merlin built. 

And four great /.ones of sculpture, set betwixt 
With many a mystic symbol, giul the hall ; 

And m the lowest beasts are slaying men, 

And in the second men aie slaying beasts, 

And on the thud ate wamois, perfect men, 

And on the fourth are men with growing wings, 

And over all one statue in the mould 
Of Arthur, made by Merlin, with a crown 
And peak’d wings pointed to the Northern Star. 

And eastwaid fronts the statue, and the crown 
And both the wings are made ol gold, and ilamc 
At sumisc, till the people m fai fields, 

Wasted so often by the heathen houles, 

Behold it, crying, * Wo have still a king P” 

This hall, built by Merlin for Arthur, is the structure 
which the ideal soul builds for itself by the exercise of 
its powers of imagination and intellect. The other 
parts of the city, the roofs, the towers, the spires, we 
may understand as the minor accessories and adjuncts 
of its life. But this is the inner shrine of personality 
wherein the soul itself sits. The symbolic zones of 
sculpture represent the growth of the shrine, that is, 
the progress of man in his efforts to raise himself 
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above the earthly and the animal. We see him 
moving upwards from the lowest tier, wherein the 
animal triumphs, to the highest, where perfect man- 
hood is growing wings for a still higher flight. Four 
is the well-known number indicating completeness ; 
so that the four zones represent the entire progress of 
the human race. The statue of Arthur over all marks 
the origin and the essential condition, as well as the 
end and object of this piu-i('ss--n<inuly, the setting- 
up of the empire of the soul. 

Thus the external aspect of the hall represents the 
dominion of the soul in its external and visible effect 
upon the progress of the human race. Next we have 
its internal aspect : — 

“ And, brother, had you known our hall within, 

Broader and higher than any in all the lands ! 

Where twelve great windows blazon Ai thuds wars, 

And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams thro’ the twelve great battles of our king. 

Nay, one there is, and at the eastern end, 

Wealthy with wandenng lines of mount and mere, 

Where Arthur finds the biand, Excalibur. 

And also one to the west, and counter to it, 

And blank: and who shall blazon it? when, and how? — 
O there, perchance, when all our wars are done, 

The brand, Excalibur, will be cast away ” 

The hall is broader and higher than any in all the 
lands, as denoting that the subjection of the lower side 
of man's nature to the higher brings true liberty and 
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freedom to lus life. All the light inside; streams through 
the twelve great battles of the King, showing that the 
inner light of the soul’s life is deiived from conflict; 
continual warfare is its essential condition. The war- 
fare is depicted, from the first taking of the spiritual, 
sword in baptism— the commencement of the spiritual 
life— to the laying down of the sword, which will be 
when all warfare is over. 

The King’s horror lest the hall should vanish like a 
dream seems to mark the spiritual and immaterial 
character of the whole. 

Turning now to the quest itself, we see that 
Percivale’s first lesson in it is this— the fatal and 
clinging power of evil in the past, as paralyzing 
effort and leading to gloom and dospniuk nry for the 
future. 

Then wc have his experience of the hollowness 
of the various earthly ways in which man vainly 
attempts to satisfy the cravings of his spiritual nature, 
There is first appetite with its allurements in the goodly 
apples, and the attractive suiioundings of lawn and 
brook. Then love and domestic happiness in the 
woman spinning. Next Mammon, with his golden 
armour and crown of gold. Last, Fame, in the goodly 
company that cried out from the city with the spires 
and pinnacles. But with none of these can Pereivalc 
quench the thirst of his soul Each and all of them 
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only leave him more solitary, thirsty, and weary than 
before. 

The Hermit’s interpretation of it all — 

“ Thou hast not lost thyself to save thyself, 

As Galahad,” — 

supplies a clue, if any were needed, to the right 
undci standing of the riddle of Merlin’s chair, and 
shows that our view is correct of the interpretation of 
Galahad’s words, “ If I lose myself I save myself.” 

The hill that “none but man could climb,” with 
“ storm at the top and death,” is a fitting introduction 
to a vision of the departure of a soul whose courSe on 
earth is run. 

In dealing with such a theme as this, it must be 

difficult for the poet to combine judiciously a iWlistic 

f 

treatment of his subject in detail with a sufficiently 
close adaptation of the story to the ill* ,m i. ,d i ,nifi- 
cance. The former condition is necessary to give life, 
colour, and power to the picture : the latter to a proper 
exhibition of its spiritual meaning. This latter side 
seems to be here put forward more prominently than 
usual, and the details in consequence necessarily 
assume a visionary and impossible character. 

In the account of Percivale’s meeting with his old 
love, we have a powerful description of the triumph of 
the sense of duty and obedience over the human wishes 
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and affections, even where deepest and most legiti- 
mate. Note the three stages of the spiritual conflict — 

“ 0 me, my brother ! but on'e night my vow 
Burnt me within, so that I rose and fled, 

But wail’d and wept, and hated mine own self, 

And e’en the Holy Quest, and all but her ; 

Then after I was join’d with Galahad, 

Cared not for her, nor anything upon earth.” 

There is first the burning sense of oppression arising 
from consciousness of unfulfilled responsibilities, when 
Percivale is in a condition analogous to that of the 
Psalmist in his unrepentant state, whose “ moisture is 
like the drought in summer.” Pie breaks through this, 
at the expense of her happiness and his own, and we 
have the recoil of wounded feeling ; he hates all life 
and duty, and all but her. But when he is joined with 
Galahad, and fairly embarked in the pursuit of an 
unearthly object, he forgets all else, and can say like 
Galahad — 

“ More bounteous aspects on me beam, 

Me mightier tianspoits move and thrill ” 

But, when all is said, we are left with a feeling that 
his lady is very badly treated , and that he would 
have been much better employed in making her and 
her people happy than in following the “ wandering 
fires.” 

The effect of the story upon the listening monk is 
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strikingly told. He inwardly contrasts such an ex- 
perience of duty in the great world without — Perci- 
vale’s throes and anguish, his living reality of passion 
and suffering — with duty as interpreted by the dull 
routine of the cloister, where all the brethren are so 
hard, and where his own heart seems to grow cold 
and dead from long years of monotony and repression. 
The story is to him like a breath of the free air of 
heaven to a captive, who has been immured for years 
in a dungeon. 

Passing over the adventures of Sir Bors, let us turn 
now to Lancelot's experiences in the quest. These 
seem evidently to describe the state of a soul in which 
the “ wholesome and poisonous flowers'’ are growing 
together, and the lessons which must be learnt if they 
are to be plucked asunder, and upward progress to be 
achieved. 

The beating down by little men, mean knights, 
‘shows us the state of spiritual weakness to which the 
soul is reduced by acquiescence in its darling sin. 
The naked shore, where nothing but coarse grasses 
grow, is like the dreary spiritual waste through which 
such a soul must wander, so long as a serious effort is 
not made. The blast is surely the setting in of this 
necessary conflict, and the seven days’ voyage along 
the storm-tossed sea, the transition stage of struggle 
and doubt. The lions guarding the landing on the 
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solid rock beyond, with the into pi el Ing \ofcc\ “ Doubt 
not, go forward,” show us the first necessary condition 
if this sea of doubt is to be safely passed, namely, 
Eaith . The empty hall beyond tells of a withdrawal 
from the world for quiet and solitary communion with 
the infinite and the eternal. So, also, the moon shin- 
ing aloft, above the rolling sea, whispers to the soul, 
in its calm serenity, of brighter and better things, far 
above all this turmoil and struggle and perplexity. 
The whole scene speaks of Meditation and Prayer . 
And now the clear, sweet voice in the eastern tower — 
the tower nearest the rising sun --sings of Hope, and 
the myriad steps up which Lancelot seems to climb 
with pain for ever tell of Endurance. But, though 
admitted to the very threshold, he sees not at last the 
Holy Grail, or, if he sees, it is veiled and covered, to 
remind him of the necessity of Purity . 

Lastly, let us glance at the last paragraph containing 
the king’s closing words : — 

“ And some among you held, that if the King 
Had seen the sight he would have sworn the vow : 

Not easily; seeing that the King must guard 
That which he rules, and is but as the hind 
To whom a space of land is given to plough, 

Who may not wander from the allotted field 
Before his work he done ; but, being done, 

Let visions of the night or of the day 

Come as they will ; and many a time they come, 

Until this earth he walks on seems not caith, 
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This light that strikes his eyeball is not light, 

This air that smites his foiehead is not air, 

But vision — yea, his very hand and foot — 

In moments when he feels he cannot die, 

And knows himself no vision to himself, 

Nor the High God a vision, nor that One 
Who rose again.” 


I suppose we might paraphrase this freely, some- 
what in this way: — “ The ideal soul seeks not to escape 
from the outward realities of life and duty to become, 
like the Buddhist, absorbed in contemplation. But, 
in leisure moments, when work is over, its own sub- 
jective consciousness comes upon it at times with 
overwhelming force. It realizes its own immortal 
life, apart from all these external surroundings, and 
there are left to it only two beings in the universe 
— itself and its God — with Him by whom alone it can 
hold communion with the divine nature, God manifest 
in the flesh ” 

In our study of this Idyll, I have not cared to inquire 
how far the allegorical story which Mr. Tennyson has 
given us differs, either in its general scope and spirit, 
or in its details, from the old legend The poet has con- 
trived to give a rendering of the whole which will suit 
his purpose without any violent departure from his 
authorities. Such points of difference as that it is 
Lancelot in the legend, instead of Arthur, as here, 
who knights Galahad, his own reputed son, and says 
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in doing it, “ God make thee good as thou art beauti- 
ful,” are hardly worth dwelling upon. 

Since the fortunes of several different individuals are 
here dealt with, with only the somewhat loose con- 
necting link of the common search after the Grail, 
the poem is necessarily somewhat disjointed, lacking 
unity and dramatic interest. Nevertheless, it 'will 
hardly be disputed that it is a fine work, with many 
striking passages, worthy of the poet’s great repu- 
tation.' 




Chapter VIII. 

PELLEAS AND ETTARRE. 

AK1X0 the Holy -Grail as the central 
poem in the Idylls — as respects their 
arljsiic grouping— wcr find it flanked on 
each side by two similar but contrasted 
poems. In Elaine we had the story of a simple, noble 
woman, of her affections blighted, her life sacrificed — 
a sacrifice for which Lancelot and Guinevere were in- 
directly responsible. 

The leading idea of the poem now before us seems 
to be the sacrifice of just such a simple and noble 
male nature. The strong Pelleas docs not, indeed, 
wither up and perish like the tender Elaine ; but the 
milk of human kindness within him is turned to gall 
and wormwood, and his life is blighted. The corrup- 
tion of others is his bane as it was hers. And it is 
just this which constitutes one of the most remarkable 
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features in the four Idylls immediately surrounding the 
Holy Grail. They exhibit the spreading power and 
widening reach of that corruption in Arthur’s court 
which we saw setting in in “ Enid.” Merlin, Elaine, Pel- 
leas, Isolt of the white hands, one and all have no direct 
share in the evil itself ; but they arc none the less 
dragged into the vortex of the huge whirlpool which 
it creates. 

The poem opens in a cheerful tone which reminds 
us of “ Gareth and Lynette ” The healthy vigour and 
buoyant hopes of the youthful Pellcas are in marked 
contrast with the somewhat sad and foreboding im- 
pression left upon our minds by the “ Holy Grail ” We 
begin to take courage and think that brighter things 
may yet be in store for the Round Table, We see in 
Pelleas the possible representative of a new generation 
of younger knights rising up, full of fervent zeal and 
faith, men after Arthur’s own heart : and, if so, all 
may yet be well. With this idea the external scene 
is in complete harmony : — 


a a youth, 

Pelleas, and the sweet smell of the fields 
Past, and the sunshine came along with him.” 

That is, we are in a kind of swallow’s summer, before the 
autumn, which is now imminent, sets in. But this bright 
and cheerful opening only serves to throw by contrast 
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a darker shadow over the sombre and sadly prophetic 
scene with which the poem closes. 

There seem to be many points of resemblance in 
character between Pelleas and Elaine. One might 
almost say that the one is but a masculine and war- 
rior-like edition of the other. 

The first simple and di ii Inf. ■i.xiid petition of 
Pelleas at the opening of the poem : — 

“ Make me thy knight, because I know, Sir King, 

All that belongs to knighthood, and I love.” 

reminds us of the first guileless and outspoken request 
of Elaine : — 

a Will you wear 

My favour at this tourney?” 

The same tender and romantic nature which makes 
the shield of the one-day-secn Lancelot so dear to 
Elaine appears in Pelleas : — 

“ Where? 

Oh wheie? I love thee, tho’ I know tlice not 
For fair thou ait, and pure as Guinevere,” &c. 

The same unsuspecting nobility of soul which 
causes Elaine to refuse to believe her father's evil 
report concerning Lancelot and Guinevere appears in 
Pelleas : — 

“ So did Pelleas lend 

All the young beauty of his own soul to heds, 

Believing her.” 
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The same courage which leads the tender maiden to 
go in search of the poor wounded Lancelot takes a 
more masculine shape in the hard- fought fights of 
Pelleas. The same patient endurance and strength 
of affection which enable her to be ever to the sick 
man “ milder than any mother to a sick child,” we see 
in Pelleas when he sits all day long on his horse for 
weeks, hopelessly waiting for the gates to be opened 
to him. We find, too, in him the same feeling of 
repression and longing for utterance which led Elaine 
to wish to go in death to make her moan 

“ To our lady Guinevere, 

And to all other laches.” 

For in the bitterness of his grief and indignation 
Pelleas cannot rest ; he must take action : — 

“ Like a poisonous wind I pass to blast 

And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen.” 

The character of Gawain is further developed for us 
in this, Idyll, both on its good and bad sides. We 
have known him before as “a good knight,” after 
sundry others his betters in the Round Table. Now 
when he sees the villainy, three to one, 

“ — Thro’ his heart 

The fire of honour and all noble deeds 
Flash’d, and he call’d, 1 1 strike upon thy side !’ ” 

But we know that he was not (< often loyal to his 
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word.” And so we have not much faith in his 
friendly promise to assist Pelleas, more especially as 
there is a lady in the case, and after our experience of 
him in his meeting with Elaine. His reply to Pelleas’s 
well-founded (Million docs not help to re-assurc us : — 

“ < Betray me not, but help— 

Ait thou not he whom men call light-of-lovc?’ 

‘ Aye,’ said Gawam ; c for women be so light.’ ” 

This theory that “women are so light” has always 
been the excuse of licentious men. They have an 
uncomfortable inward consciousness that their own 
relations to the sex will not bear investigation. So 
they vainly seek to excuse themselves, and establish a 
low standard generally on the whole subject by sys- 
tematically underrating and depreciating all feminine 
truth and purity whatever. But their desire to make 
out that the general standard is thus low is the 
measure of their own conscious need of being judged 
by a low standard. And so, as we half expected, it 
proves in the case of Gawain. 

The scene wherein his treachery is discovered is 
powerfully described, together with the subsequent 
comments of Pelleas upon it. This is, of course, the cul- 
minating point of the Idyll, and brings out well the 
transition of the poor deceived Pelleas from the open- 
hearted confidence of an unsuspecting nature to bit- 
terness and distrust of everything and .everybody. 
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We notice again, in this scene, the poet’s careful 
observance of his artistic unities : — 

“ Who yells 

Here in the still, sweet summer night, but I- ” 

But however important the scene may be when the 
poem is regarded as an individual picture, a more 
important one still, viewed in relation to the general 
drama and the position of the Idyll in the series, 
occurs in the encounter of Lancelot and Pclleas. For 
this, being as it is a revelation to Lancelot of the 
results of his own work, occupies a corresponding 
position in this poem to the oriel scene in “ Elaine” 
And here, accordingly, we get the closest indications 
of season and hour : — 

“ The gloom, 

That follow's on the turning of the world, 

Darken’d the common path,” 

in harmony with the deep gloom in the heart of the 
poor deluded and betrayed Pclleas, 

And again : — 

“ The b 0y 

Across the silent, seeded meadow-grass 
Borne, clash’d ” 

Here the outward aspect of nature is still in marked 
agreement with the general situation. 

That degradation of the morals of the Court and 
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everyone connected with it, which Lancelot began, 
and with which he knows himself to be identified, is 
now rising up in judgment against him with ever- 
increasing force. Of this the frantic cry and headlong 
career of the maddened Pellcas is but another in- 
stance. The evil seed which Lancelot sowed long 
years ago has germinated, has grown up, and is now, 
like the meadow-grass, seeding again in its turn to 
spread the mischief. He feels this, he sees it, he 
knows it : and every fresh revelation of it only shows 
him the more clearly how hopelessly it has got 
beyond him. The open and public revelation of the 
secret can hardly make matters much worse now. At 
all events, he will not commit himself to an act of 
vengeance on a prostrate foe, from which his soul 
recoils, for the sake of a longer attempt to hide 
it— 


“ Rise, weakling, I am Lancelot, say thy say 

This poejn possesses the great artistic advantage 
of unity and simplicity, and is, so far, of a more 
nearly idyllic character than most of these “ Idylls.” 
But, even here, the kind of catastrophe caused by 
Gawain’s discovered faithlessness imparts a dramatic 
character out of keeping, one would imagine, with 
the true idea of an idyll. To this simplicity of 
expression the absence of any allegorical under- 
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current of meaning also conduces ; for in this poem 
the allegory recedes again into the background. 

But, still, the work does not seem to leave any 
very abiding impression upon us. The leading 
characters come before us for this occasion only. 
Their fortunes arc not linked to those of the promi- 
nent persons in the Idylls by a common share in any 
leading action of the story. Neither arc they them- 
selves distinguished by any pronounced individuality 
of their own which might cause them to dwell in our 
memories. Ettarre is not abandoned and fascinating 
enough to make a Vivien ; neither docs Pelleas stand 
out upon the canvass in any independent strength. 
And, indeed, there is not, perhaps, much scope for 
evoking any such display of individual character in 
the story itself. That a vain and unprincipled woman 
should encourage the admiration of an unsophisticated 
youth for her own purposes, and then throw him over 
without remorse, to bestow her favour on another, is, 
no doubt, highly unpleasant for the youth, and calcu- 
lated to elicit a corresponding degree of passionate 
resentment on his part. But there is, after all, nothing 
very novel or tragic m the case. And in the absence 
of any special claim arising from many scenes or 
passages of striking interest or merit in the working 
out of the story, we shall hardly, I think, be able 
to assign any very distinguished place to this poem. 




Chapter IX. 


THE LAST TOURNAMENT. 


summer idylls arc fairly over, and 
tfyj ^ autumn has set m. 

ji p;\ I No later than the third line we find — 

“ High above the yellowing woods? 


And a little further on- 


cc In among the faded fields” 

This fading autumn stage is the keynote of the whole 
poem. 

It is all of a piece : — The maimed churl, with his 
defiant message from the Red Knight, telling of brute 
force and violence confidently re-asserting themselves; 
in spite of Arthur’s lifelong struggle against them ; 
Arthur’s rebuke to Lancelot, and sad forebodings for 
the future of his realm and people ; the involuntary 

G 
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sigh of Guinevere, who watches her lord pass, and 
knows not that she will never see his face again ; the 
last tournament, the tournament of the dead innocence, 
with all its circumstances ; the slow, sad steps of 
Lancelot; the autumn thunder; the yellowing leaf; 
the gloom and gleam and shower ; the broken laws ; 
the craven crests ; the sullied choice of Tristram ; the 
thick rain ; the unseemly revels ; the fountain that had 
run itself to a sour end ; Arthur’s title of the King of 
Fools, as thinking he could make men from beasts ; 
the unknightly conduct of the Round Table at the 
destruction of the Red Knight and his tower; the 
last scene between Tristram and Isolt, with its setting 
sun and on-coming darkness : — all throughout it is 
one arid the same story ; it may all be summed up in 
one word, “ Ichabod” — 

“ The glory of our Round Table is no moie.” 

So the yellowing woods and faded fields with which 
the poem opens are in strict harmony with the general 
situation, and the progress of the drama, Wc are re- 
minded of those words of Byron : — 

“ My days arc m the yellow leaf * 

The flowers, the fruits of love are gone ; 

The worm, the canker, and the grief 

Are mine alone ” 

We have before noticed our poet’s fondness for 
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allowing coming events to cast their shadows before. 
Such kind of prophetic intimations are sometimes in- 
troduced in a very striking and artistic way, somewhat 
after the manner of the old Greek tragedies. To for- 
sake the Idylls for a moment, in Enoch Arden, when 
the children arc at their thoughtless play, the little 
heroine is made to say that she will be u little wife to 
both , 55 which, of course, afterwards comes to pass. 
Another instance occurs later in the present poem, 
where Tristram 

- felt the goodly hounds 

Yelp at his heart.” 

Earlier we have a similar but contrasted case 

“ Perchance — who knows ? — the purest of thy knights 

May win them for the purest of my maids.” 

This aspiration of Guinevere, spoken doubtless in 
good faith by her, must be read in the light of her 
own position. Like the witches’ version of the Lord’s 
Prayer, it must be spelt backwards. And, taken thus, 
it forms a sad commentary upon the past, and an 
ominous prophecy for the future. For indeed, as we 
know, the purest knight will turn out to be Tristram, 
stained like her own Lancelot with adultery; and the 
“ purest of maids ” will be Isolt, the partner in his 
guilt, as Guinevere herself in Lancelot’s. 

In the account of the tournament itself the most 
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interesting feature is, perhaps, the behaviour of Lance- 
lot — 

“ Siglung weaueclly, as one 

Who sits and gazes on a faded fn e 

When all the goodlier guests are pass’d away, 

Sat their gieat umpire, looking o’er the lists.” 

It is all a hollow mockery to him. The stately 
galleries, with their galaxy of white-robed fair ones ; 
the fountains running wine, with the little attendants 
and their golden cups ; the carefully drawn out lists, 
with their marshalled array of knights and attendants 
— it is all a weariness. Spite of that daily acted lie, 
which lowers him in his own eyes, and makes all life 
a burden, Lancelot’s nature is at bottom too true and 
noble to be satisfied with a fair outward show. It all 
looks well, but the words of Arthur ring ever in his 
ears, “ Is it then so well ? ” 

For Lancelot knows the bitterness and the mean- 
ness, the intrigues and the jealousies, which underlie 
it all; the unknightly spirit of so many of the knights, 
and the sullied and unloveable womanhood of so many 
of the ladies. But it is his own place in it which 
saddens him the most He cannot sever himself 
in spirit from it, or make one honest effort to mend 
it. He is bound up with it. Action and energy arc 
paralyzed by the consciousness of his own position 
and leading share in it : — 
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u He saw the laws that ruled the tournament 
Bioken, but spake not.” 

What burden so heavy as his who can think, and feel, 
and see, and know, with no power of action — 

oS VVYI, TTOXhi (pgOVEOVTCt, (JLY\$BVQ$ KgOlTCElV. Blit tllCl'C is One 

point, at least, whereon Lancelot feels that his own 
hands are clean. He secs a focman worthy of his 
steel, before whom the craven knights all draw back, 
and there is none to strike one good blow for woman’s 
love or knightly fame. The strong spirit of the great 
knight, who, be his errors what they may, has ever 
been foremost in the hard-fought field, revolts within 
him ; he 

-yearn’d to strike 
The burden off his heart in one full shock 
With Tnstram ev’n to death his strong hands gnpt 
And dinted the gilt dragons, light and left, 

Until he gioan’d for wrath.” 

Lancelot’s place and behaviour on this occasion are 
very finely conceived, and very well told. 

The choice of Isolt for Queen of Beauty is the 
crowning triumph of evil passion over purity and 
truth. Her name is not indeed mentioned, but is well 
understood by all, from Tristram’s blunt speech. And 
the setting up of the adulterous queen, even without 
her visible presence, in that throne where the purest 
and fairest of maidens should have reigned, is to the 
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Round Table tlie symbol of their completed degrada- 
tion, and to Guinevere the startling resurrection of 
her own sin. Her falscly-prophctic words to Arthur 
make us understand that this is in the mind of the 
poet. 

Dagonet’s humour has a certain quaint and racy 
flavour about it which causes him to take a stronger 
hold upon our memories than some of the more im- 
portant characters may be apt to do. He is an illus- 
tration of the power for good of a new and strong 
affection. Some time back he was “smuttier than 
blasted grain.” But love and reverence for the king 
his master, who promoted him to be near his own 
person in the, for him, distinguished capacity of court 
jester, have made a changed man of him. As he 
quaintly puts it — ' 

“ The dirty nurse, Experience, in her kind 

Hath foul’d me — an I wallow’d, then I wash’d.” 

And so he is disposed rather to shun the society of 
those free-spoken and free-living knights, whom he 
used to amuse with his loose stories and jokes ; alone 
he skips — 

11 Belike for lack of wiser company.” 

He has no idea of dancing to Tristram’s music, and 
when Xnstr^in asks his reason, his replies, as all 
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through, show us his true mind veiled under the 
licensed satire of the jester — 

* I had liefer twenty years 
Skip to the bioken music of my brains 
Than any broken music ye can make. 

# * * x * 

For when thou playest that air with Queen I soli, 

Thou makest broken music with thy hi ide, 

Her daintier namesake down in Biittany, 

And so thou breakest Arthur's musk too” 

For Dagonet lias more feeling and moral insight into 
it all than any for which the careless Tristram is ever 
likely to give him credit He mourns in his secret 
soul over that breaking of Arthur’s music which he 
sees going on around him. He recognizes the almost 
superhuman character of the king’s lifelong struggle— 

“Ay, ay, my brother fool, the kin# of fools, 

Conceits himself as God, that he can make 
Figs out of thistles, silk from bustles, milk 
From burning spurge, honey from hornet-combs, 

And men from beasts. Long live the king of fools ! n 

We see the spring of it all— his affection and reverence 
for his king — at the end of the poem. When the 
guilt of the queen has been openly proclaimed, and 
her flight has left her bower dark, so that concealment 
is no longer possible, it is Dagonet who waits in the 
autumn-dripping gloom for Arthur's, coming. He 
dreads the effect of the revelation so that he hardly 
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dares to stop the king, and yet fears lest the terrible 
truth come upon him too suddenly, so that he dare 
not let him pass : — 

te About his feet 

A voice hung sobbing , till he questioned it 
* What art thou?’ and the voice about his feet 
Sent up an answer, sobbing, ( I am thy fool, 

And I shall nevei make thee smile again.’ ” 

The scene at the destruction of the Red Knight and 
his lawless crew presents one of the few occasions in 
the Idylls when Arthur appears in action on the stage. 
If the spirit of the well-known maxim — a Nec deus 
intersit, ” &c. — is to be carried out, we should expect 
that, on these few occasions, an unusually exalted and 
dignified rdle would be assigned to him by the poet. 
And so, no doubt, it is intended to be. We shall 
hardly, however, consider this a very successful instance. 
The part which Arthur is made to play, his impotent 
command and unheeded rebuke, will hardly enhance 
his dignity in our eyes. No doubt this is not his own 
fault, but rather that of his knights. Still this does not 
substantially alter the case, or avail to make his posi- 
tion any the more dignified or impressive. 

The casement scene between Tristram and Isolt is 
finely conceived and executed, forming a fitting con- 
clusion to the poem. Let us notice the condensed 
and striking description of the meeting with which it 
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commences, and then glance at Isolt’s account of her 
solitude : — 


- Yearnings ? — ay 1 foi hour by hour, 

Here, in the never-ended afternoon, 

0 sweeter than all memories of thee, 

Deeper than any yearnings aftci thee, 

Seem’d those far-rolling, westward-smiling seas, 

Watch’d from this tower.” 

The subtle power of expression in these lines is very 
charming. The most prosaic and unmusical reader 
might find his sympathies awakened by them. As 
we listen to their rhythmic flow we seem to see the 
lovely Queen, sitting alone in her casement through 
the weaiy hours, and striving to still the pent-up 
yearnings of her impassioned soul, by endless watching 
of those long, lazy, rolling billows, by travelling with 
them in spirit to that far-off shore, and listening to 
their unceasing and slumbrous sound. 

There is a certain cold-blooded and cynical hardness 
in Tristram ; — 

<e May God be with thee, sweet, when old and grey, 

And past desire.” 

We are reminded of his language to the poor, forsaken 
and weeping woman whom he met on his road : — 


“ Yet weep not thou, lest, if thy mate return, 
He find thy favour changed, and love thee not 
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There is the same cold, calculating spirit in his words 
about his own forsaken wife :■ — 

- Isolt ? 

Care not for her ! patient, and prayerful, meek, 
Pale-blooded, she will yield herself to God,” 

We see in him the hardness and insensibility to the 
sufferings of others, produced in a selfish nature by the 
habitual sacrifice of every better and more generous 
impulse to the promptings of its own luxury and 
pleasure. 

The Queen shines by contrast : she has a higher 
and better nature than Tristram, Passionate and 
voluptuous she may be ; as she says herself 

, “ t Not meek, 

Pale-blooded, prayerful,” 

nevertheless, it is the deep craving of her woman’s 
nature for sympathy and affection — not passion — 
which is at the root of Tristram’s power over her. 
Affection she must have : — 

“ 1 should suck 

Lies like sweet wines ; lie to me : I believe. 

* * # # # 

Swear to me thou wilt love me ev’n when old, 
Grey-haired, and past desire, and in despair.” 

And this is the secret of her conduct at the beginning 
of the scene, on the first arrival of Tristram. She 
forgets all her long weary hours of watching and hope- 
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less yearning during his faithless absence : she forgets 
the bitter pang of his marriage, and of her part in 
him given to a younger rival : she forgets everything 
in the delight of ('\(1iaiv;in> loneliness, monotony, 
and repression for one more gleam of happiness and 
love 

a I had forgotten all m my strong joy 
To see thee.” 

Tristram's character is well brought out in the con- 
versation between them. * He is a pleasure-seeking 
man who is inwardly conscious that he is working 
below his own moral standard, and seeks to drown 
these unpleasant inward whispers of his own better 
self, by taking refuge in a careless Epicureanism, half 
affected and half real. He has evidently a deeper 
moral and philosophic insight into his own character 
and position than any for which, on a hasty view, we 
might have given him credit. But it is precisely this — 
this deliberate and conscious adoption of a low stand- 
ard— which is the measure of his present degradation : — 

“For once — ev’n to the height — I honour’d him.” 

His half jesting, half serious threat— 

“ Press this a little closer, sweet, until ” 

agrees with what we have seen of the hard and cruel 
side of his character. It is a true account of what 
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might be expected of him. Regardless of her feel- 
ings, he has made an open boast of his selfish maxim 
— “We love but while we may” — that is, just while it 
suits us and no longer. He knows well that, in jus- 
tice, the freedom which he claims for himself should 
extend to her also. But, were she to claim it, as he 
has already done in the case of her namesake, and 
sacrifice him to some rival, he knows that he has it 
in him to rise up and slay her with those same hands 
which are now bringing jewels to adorn her. 

Before the poem closes we are treated to one of our 
poet’s graceful and artistic lyrical pieces, wherein 
Tristram sings his own funeral dirge, and writes an 
epitaph for his own tomb . — 

“ Ay, ay, 0 ay— the winds that bend the bnei ! 

A star m heaven, a star within the mere ; 

Ay, ay, 0 ay — a stai was my desire, 

And one was far apart and one was near * 

Ay, ay, 0 ay — the winds that bow the gi ass ! 

And 'one was water, and one star was fhe, 

And one will ever shine, and one will pass. 

Ay, ay, 0 ay — the winds that move the mere ! ” 

If wc might coin a title for this song, we should 
call it “The Two Stars,” — namely, Tristram’s star 
and Arthur’s star. It is the selfish Epicureanism of 
Tristram set over against the Faith in the unseen of 
Arthur. 

The “ winds that bend the brier — that bow the grass 
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— that move the mere ” — are the winds of human pas- 
sion which have such power over all that is merely the 
offspring of earth. “ A star was my desire,” — for some 
object of ambition and pursuit I must have : some- 
thing, be it bad or good, for the restless cravings of my 
nature to fasten upon and follow after. 

“A star in heaven — far apart — fire,” — is Arthur's 
star ; that unearthly standard of perfection which he 
set up, to be always striven after and never reached in 
this world. This will “ ever shine.” 

The “star within the mere — near — water,” is Tris- 
tram’s star : — that hollow and vain phantom, shifting 
with the ever-shifting sea of human passion, like a 
reflected image in troubled waters : ay, and part and 
parcel of that sea, not, like Arthur’s star, fixed and 
external to it. 

And this star “ will pass,” and — may we not add ? 
— will carry with it, as happens in a few moments to 
the hapless Tristram, its own blinded worshippers. . 

All through this poem wc find a minute observance 
of the artistic unities. The present scene commences 
as the sun is low on the horizon before setting : — 

££ Down m a casement sat, 

A low sea-sunset glorying round her hair.” 

The setting sun marks the point at which we have 
arrived in the unfolding of the general drama. The 
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fine sunset is in harmony with the joy of the re-united 
lovers. 

As the scene hastens to its close the progress of 
time is clearly marked. 

“ Then, m the light's last glimmer i Tristram showed ” 

It is the last glimmer of joy and happiness for Isolt, 
and the last of hope and life for Tristram ; and so in 
unconscious prophecy he describes his gift as 

- his last 

Love-offering and pcacc-offcring unto thee.” 

But the shadow which rises behind him, when the 
fatal moment has arrived, is “ out of the dark ” 

Contrast with this the return of Arthur. He is sick 
at heart at the unworthy conduct of his knights, and 
full of sad forebodings for the future. 

And he returns, to find far worse in store for him 
than anything he had yet felt or dreamt of. The 
faithful, watching Dagonet, and the expectant 
reader, are hushed in anxiety to know where and how 
he will make the inevitable discovery. The weather 
and the hour must sympathize : he comes 

K All m a death-dumb, autumn-dripping gloom,” 

A general unity of purpose and expression, a strict 

and artistic subordination of diverse details to the one 
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central idea, appear everywhere in this Idyll, and con- 
stitute a leading excellence in it. And indeed I ven- 
ture to think that the poem is superior, both in concep- 
tion and in execution, to any of the later-written 
Idylls, and forms a fitting prelude to those last and 
greatest poems — “ Guinevere,” and the “ Passing of 
Arthur.” 





Chapter X. 

GUINEVERE. 

UTUMN is over, and winter has set in. 
The close to which the story is now 
hastening is sombre and sad. A weeping 
woman comes before us in the opening 
lines of the poem. Accordingly, it is outwardly no 
cheery and bright winter to which the poet introduces 
us : — 

“ The white mist, like a face-cloth to the face, 

Clung to the dead earth, and the land was still.” 

The heyday of youth is long past. The girlish 
delight of those long, delightful rides, day after day, 
among the flowers and warbling birds of spring, with 
Lancelot by her side, when as yet no sin was dreamed, 
had been succeeded by the wild delirium of passion, 
when Lancelot was all in all to the unfaithful wife. 
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And this again, as years rolled by, bringing with 
them experience and reflection, had given way to the 
more measured and calculating spirit of middle life. 
Guinevere’s outburst of jealousy at the rumour of 
Lancelot’s engagement revealed to both of them, if 
any revelation were needed, the frail and uncertain 
character of the sinful bond between them. And 
their own better spirits, at times at least, recoiled 
against it : — 

“ 1 for you 

This many a year have done despite and wrong 
To one whom ever, m my heart of hearts, 

I did acknowledge nobler.” 

And so Lancelot : — 

“ l needs must break 

These bonds that so defame me 

Warnings of the evil effect of their example on 
others have not been wanting ; so that Lancelot feels 
that the only effect of high station and renown is 

“To make men worse by making my sin known.” 

And once, at least, the dreadful secret was on the 
point of open exposure, when Pelleas came to 

“ Blaze the crime of Lancelot and the Queen.’* 

The poem before us tells how Modred came to 
be associated in Guinevere’s mind with her haunting 
dread : — 


II 
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“ She half foresaw that he, the subtle beast, 

Would track her guilt until he found, and hers 
Would be for evermoie a name of scorn.” 

And with fading youth and waning passion conscience 
begins to assert its claims more strongly : — 

- The powers that lend the soul 
To help it from the death that cannot die, 

And save it even m extremes, began 
To vex and plague her.” 

The absolute trust and confidence of the King, her 
ever-faithful husband, become more and more a 
reproach to her : — 

“ Many a time for hours 

Beside the placid breathings of the King, 

In the dead night, grim faces came and went 
Before hei, 01 a vague spmtual fear . . . 

Held her awake.” 

But the chains of long habit are not easily broken. 
The love of Guinevere and Lancelot, unhallowed 
though it be, has become a part of their very 
selves : — 

“ Still they met and met.” 

The poet has greatly heightened the dramatic 
power as well as the moral teaching of the last scene 
between them, by making it their expressed intention 
to part for ever on this very occasion. One more 
taste of the forbidden fruit ! one more draught of the 
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forbidden cup — and we will for ever put them from 
us ” But the avenging Nemesis — the shadow whose 
chill presence has so often sent a cold thrill through 
the heart of Guinevere in those long midnight 
watchings “beside the placid breathings of the King” 
-—now stands close beside, with uplifted sword, ready 
to strike. “ Have you, indeed, so long eaten the for- 
bidden fruit, and will you now put it from you, ere it 
turn to ashes in your grasp ? Nay ! Have you 
through these long years drunk the forbidden cup, 
and will you now turn from it ere it run itself to a 
sour end?” Nay! As you have sown, so must you 
reap : — 

“ Traitor, come out, ye are trapt at last.” 

Now that discovery and exposure are upon them, 
Lancelot forgets all their virtuous resolutions of part- 
ing for ever. Having been faithful to her through all 
those long years, he cannot now leave her in the 
hour of distress and shame : — 

“ He said : 

c Mine be the shame ; mine was the sm : but rise 

And fly to my strong castle over seas : 

There will I hide thee till my life shall end, 

There hold thee with my life against the world.’ ” 

But with Guinevere it is different. She had already 
counted the cost, and fully made up her mind to free 
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herself and Lancelot from the sinful bonds between 
them : and she will not now falter or fail on account 
of any extra suffering which this new calamity may 
bring. And the open exposure, now imminent, only 
serves, in our poet’s view, to exhibit herself to herself 
in a truer light. She realizes all the more fully the 
moral degradation from which she has now at length 
separated herself. Moreover, the grand struggle was 
to give him up That over, what follows matters little 
to her. The bitterness of death is past. There is 
already a great gulf between her former and her 
present self. And this gulf she dare not, she will not, 
she cannot attempt to ’bridge over and to go back : — 

“ She answered, c Lancelot, wilt thou hold me so? 

Nay, fuend, for we have taken our farewell. 5 ” 

Henceforward, come what may, Lancelot is to be only 
“friend” The poet seems here to set before us a 
calm and firm resolution which tells of large capacities 
and possibilities of progicss in the future, now that 
the one great step has been made. The passionate 
and voluptuous woman has it in her, when purified by 
repentance and suffering, to become, as the close of 
the poem shows us, the calm and heavenly-minded 
nun and abbess. 

Her intermediate stage of sad reflection upon the 
past in the nunnery is well put before us in her 
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answer to the little novice’s pi all ling about Lance- 
lot : — 

“ To which a mournful answer made the queen . 

1 O, closed about by nai rowing nunneiy walls, 

What knowest thou of the woild, and all its lights 
And shadows, all the wealth, and all the woe? 

If ever Lancelot, that most noble knight, 

Were for one hour less noble than himself, 

Piay for him, that he scape the doom of die, 

And weep for her who drew him to his doom ’ ” 

This is a very fine passage There is a mournful 
and pathetic ring m the lines admirably adapted to 
the situation, and, withal, a measured and stately 
accent of command not unbecoming a queen address- 
ing a simple child like the little novice, coupled with 
a sad and humble confession of human weakness and 
failure. 

The farewell scene between Arthur and Guinevere 
is most justly celebrated. I will here make only one 
or two passing remarks on minor points connected 
with it. 

The introductory passage, then, which brings 
Arthur upon the scene, is most artistically framed, 
and forms a very fitting prelude to enhance the effect 
of the magnificent declamation which follows. 

The break in the middle of the King’s speech is 
also very finely conceived and described : — 

“ He paused, and in the pause she crept an inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 
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Far off a solitary trumpet blew. 

Then, waiting by the doors, the war-horse neigh’d 

As at a friend’s voice — and 'he spake again.” 

This pause is very advantageous. It breaks the 
sustained monotony of the King’s speech, and gives 
us time to draw breath and start afresh with renewed 
interest. 

Arthur has said his say and unburdened his soul. 
He has unfolded, not without a noble indignation, 
the spoilt purpose of his life, and the sin which 
she has sinned. And now the trumpet calls him to 
his unknown fate, and the expectant neigh of his 
faithful steed, who recognizes the martial summons 
and inquires loudly for his master, reminds him that 
his time is short. Is there no place for that vast pity 
which fills him, and for the love which has wrought 
into his very life? To that pity and that love, the 
imploring action of his poor prostrate Queen, mutely 
protesting against the extreme severity of his last 
words, makes a silent appeal. Acconlingly he begins 
again in a changed tone. Instead of an utterance of 
righteous indignation, we have now one full of loving 
forgiveness and sorrowful farewell. 

The whole of this fine scene is rendered with great 
force and beauty, which is well sustained up to the 
end of the poem. Let us notice, ere we pass on, how 
the ideal King, who has all along been more or less of 
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an abstraction, finds here an utterance. His human 
suffering, his sorrowful in-1 i pi.tlion, his bitterness of 
soul, appeal strongly to our sympathies, and establish 
a common ground between us and him, so that we 
seem in this Idyll to get nearer to him than we have 
yet been able to do. 





Chapter XI. 

THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 

S the story of the Idylls draws to a close it 
rids itself, by degrees, of all that host of 
minor characters, accessories and details, 
which the progressive unfolding of the 
drama had introduced upon the scene. In “ Guinevere ” 
the Court, with all its throng of knights, ladies, atten- 
dants, and miscellaneous persons and things, had 
passed away. Like the faithful Lancelot himself, it 
had already become a memory to the Queen, instead 
of a present reality. 

In this Idyll Guinevere too has passed away, and 
carried with her not only those who ministered to her 
pleasure, who heightened her dignity, or deepened her 
fall, in life’s earlier days, but even the nunnery and 
the nuns, the fasts, the alms-deeds, and the prayer 
which surrounded its sombre close. She is now to 
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Arthur only a remembrance and a regret. And so, 
though he yields not to despair, he comes before us in 
this last Idyll forlorn and sad. That which should 
have been the light around his heart and life, to 
lighten this dark world for him, is now the dark 
shadow which hangs over it like a pall, to chill its 
warmest ray, and deepen its deepest gloom. There 
is nothing left to long or strive for but some end, as 
honourable as may be, to it all : — 

“ Let us hence, and find or feel a way 

Thro’ this blind haze, which, ever since I saw 
One lying m the dust at Almesbury, 

Hath folded m the passes of the world.” 

As we proceed with the perusal of the Idyll we find 
this simplifying process still in progress. Whereas, at 
first, besides the King, we see upon the scene Modred 
and the two opposing hosts, later there remain only 
Arthur and his faithful knight Bedivere. Are there 
still any persons or things which have been introduced 
upon the stage in the course of the work, and remain 
unaccounted for? Where are the three fair, mysterious 
beings who stood in silence round the throne of 
Arthur at his coronation, and of whom we naturally 
expected to hear again ? And what of the magic 
brand Excalibur, engraven with mystic legends on 
both sides, but of which we have only had the fulfil- 
ment and the interpretation of one ? The poem 
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before us answers these questions while carefully 
maintaining its own intense simplicity of purpose and 
effect. Thereby the dignity and impressiveness of 
the picture, both in the last Idyll and in this one, are 
greatly aided. That flood of poetry which seemed to 
run shallower in some of the earlier poems, being 
spread over a wide area, and divided into numerous 
and half-independent rills, is now gathered up into a 
single stream, which is so much the more effective as 
it is deeper and more powerful. 

Turning now to the details of the poem, we find, 
near the beginning, one more instance of our poet’s 
fondness for prophetic dreams and forecasts of the 
future : — 

" There came on Arthur sleeping, Gawain, kill’d 
In Lancelot’s war, the ghost of Gawain, blown 
Along a wandering wind, and past his ear 
Went, shrilling , c Hollow, hollow, all delight ! 

Hail, king ! to-morrow thou shalt pass away. 

Farewell * there is an isle of rest for thee 
And I am blown along a wandering wind — 

And hollow, hollow, hollow, all delight.’ 

And fainter, onward, like wild birds that change 
Their season m the night, and wail their way 
From cloud to cloud, down the long wind the dream 
Shrill’d , but m going mingled with dim cries 
Far m the moonlit haze among the lulls, 

As of some lonely city sack’d by night, 

When all is lost, and wife and child, with wail, 

Pass to new lords.” 

There is a sort of retributive justice in making it 
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the ghost of Gawain which has to proclaim the hollow- 
ness of that delight which the pleasure-seeking Gawain 
had all his life followed, together with the doom of 
restless wandering which is his own portion, while a 
happy rest awaits Arthur. The poet’s idea in asso- 
ciating the vanishing apparition with the dim cries of 
the sacked city is, I imagine, this — that the inconstant 
Gawain is identified with, and as it were personifies 
to the King, that whole past dispensation of failure 
and ruin of which his ghost now announces the imme- 
diate close . 1 

The conduct and utterances of Bedivere throughout 
this Idyll are in harmony with what we saw of him in 
the “ Coming of Arthur/’ There, among all the 
various theories about the King’s origin, he will have 
none but the h.u ;hlf.-i and matter-of-fact 

account which makes him Uther’s son : although 
there, as always, he reverenced his King to the full, 
and was ever ready to show this in action — 

“ Bold in heart, and act, and word, was he 
Whenever slander breathed against the king — ” 


1 The general idea involved in such a prophetic intimation, 
by a ghost or spirit, of the issue of a coming battle, is a familiar 
one. It is unnecessary to remind the reader of such parallel 
cases as that of Saul and the witch of Endor, m Scripture, or 
the visions of Richard III. and Richmond, or of Brutus, in 
Shakespeare, 
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Bedivere is a practical man. He is of a prosaic and 
uniinaginatho turn. He treats the ghost here much 
in the same spirit as those other marvels and portents 
connected with Arthurs birth. He does not believe 
in ghosts — it must have been only harmless elves or 
dreams. But dreams or elves or ghosts, it is all one 
to Bedivere ; here is work to be done. He hears the 
steps of Modred and the recreant knights — 

ic Arise, go forth, and conquer as of old.” 

His long reluctance again, later in the poem, to 
throw the sword is in strict agreement with the rest 
of his conduct. Instead of eager curiosity and specu- 
lation as to any possible wonders that may be evoked 
by the throwing of the King’s far-famed brand, whose 
miraculous origin he relates, we see him reckoning up, 
from the common-sense side, the direct loss which 
will be involved. His allegiance to his King makes 
him hesitate to disobey. But if the King is sick, and 
knows not what he does, then no over-strained and 
fantastic notions of obedience, says the practical 
Bedivere, should be allowed to outweigh the real and 
substantial merits of the case. 

The theatre on which the last battle is to be fought 
is pourtrayed in a fine descriptive passage — 

“ A land of old upheaven from the abyss 
By fire, to sink into the abyss again ; 
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Where fragments of forgotten peoples dwelt, 

And the long mountains ended m a coast 
Of ever-shifting sand, and, far away, 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea ” 

This forms a most fitting introduction to the battle 
scene which follows. Herein, although the poet has 
been most careful not to obtrude any .ill- - -i i. .d signi- 
ficance so far as to interfere with the reality and 
vividness of the picture, yet we shall hardly fail to 
ieu)gnizc a spiritual meaning and analogy. Note a 
few of the leading points — the light burning at its 
lowest, the deathwhite mist, the chill, the formless fear, 
the shadows — and compare them with the “ In Memo- 
riam — 

“ Be near me when 7ny light is low, 

When the blood creeps, and the nerves prick,” &c. 

We cannot miss the allusion to the last struggle of the 
dcpaiting soul. 

The “visions out of golden youth,” and the “old 
ghosts ” which “ look in upon the battle ” — are the 
long-pa^t scenes and chapters in a man’s life, which, 
at such a supreme moment, are said to come vividly 
back ; some of which, alas, may be more like ghosts 
than golden visions. 

The “ shrieks after the Christ ” of those who persist 
in looking up to heaven, through all the mist that 
environs them, show us one class of death-beds : and 
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the “ oaths, insult, filth, and monstrous blasphemies” 
another and a far different kind. But here, as in some 
of his other allegorical descriptions, that we may have 
no excuse for missing the poet’s meaning, he brings 
in, before closing his typical description, a more direct 
reference to the antitype — 

“ Last, as by some one death-bed ', after wail 
Of suffering silence follows,” & c. 

The close of the description, with the gradual inroad 
of the sea, — which comes rolling in, wave after wave, 
when the fight is over, and swallows up Christian and 
heathen alike — is very finely conceived and powerfully 
expressed. Here, again, lest we should miss the 
hidden meaning, a very strong hint to assist us is 
given in the last lines : — 

ee Rolling fai along the gloomy shores, 

The voice of days of old and days to be.” 

/That is, the sea is the sea of Time ; and the far- 
rolling sound of its surging tides is the manifold but 
speechless utterance of an eternal past, and an illi- 
mitable future. 

In the speech which succeeds this fine description, 
the propriety and present reality of the picture seem, 
for a moment, to be imperilled, for the sake of a fuller 
development of its allegorical rignificam i ---.i most 
unusual occurrence in these poems. 
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“ Hearest thou this great voice, that shakes the world, 
And wastes the nairow realm whereon we move, 

And beats upon the faces of the dead ” 

The gentle and gradual rising of the tide on a flat, 
sandy coast, as in the description which precedes, 
hardly brings with it a “ great voice that shakes the 
world” This is rather the voice of that Time which 
'pulls down and destroys all things, and is the agent in 
that gradual but mighty process that levels the moun- 
tain and fills up the valley, and — 

“ Wastes the narrow realm wheieon we move ” 

The spiritually-minded and reflective King is filled 
with anxious thoughts and inward questionings at 
the scene before him. The soul in the throes of its 
last dread struggle begins almost to doubt its own 
source and origin, its own immortal strength and 
supremacy : — 

u I know not what I am, 

Nor whence I am, nor whether I be King.” 

Bedivere, the practical man, is little disposed for 
discussion, metaphysical or otherwise ; at all events, 
not while there is work to be done. He strikes in, 
once more, on the side of action ; — 

u Yonder stands 

Modred unharm'd , the traitor of thine house.” 

When the poem lapses into the original and long- 
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previously published fragment of the Morte d’Arthui 
the poet is not very careful to join the old and new 
work together without a perceptible break and transi- 
tion. He retains his old introduction — 

u So all day long the noise of battle roll’d 
Among the mountains by the winter sea ; 

Until King Arthur’s Table, man by man, 

Had fall’n m Lyonnesse about their Lord, 

King Arthur.” 

We are evidently intended to regard these lines as 
a sort of recapitulation of the preceding portion of the 
poem, summing up and dumi^m", it in order that our 
attention may be concentrated upon the last scene 
which follows, and to which the preceding portion is 
merely an introduction. The point is of small con- 
sequence, but it would seem to be open to question 
whether the force and vigour of the general narrative 
would not have been better maintained by omitting 
these four lines, and passing at once from “all but 
slain himself he fell,” to “ Then because his wound was 
deep.” This course would, however, have involved 
the loss of the pause, and time for the reader to draw 
breath after the battle scene, which this retrospective 
summary presents. This is, no doubt, the poet’s 
reason for the present arrangement. 

It is unnecessary to weary the reader with many 
remarks upon the well-known poem, the Morte 
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d’ Arthur. The poetic genius of the author has been 
nowhere, perhaps, exhibited to greater advantage than 
here. He has shown a mastery of language, a de- 
scriptive power, a sustained command of lofty and 
harmonious rhythmical expression, combined with a 
certain archaic simplicity of narration, which have 
from the first exalted this poem to the highest rank. 
And the more modern and supplementary additions 
are by no means unworthy to take their place beside 
the older portion. 

Before we leave the poem, let us once more notice 
the harmony and progress of the artistic unities. It 
is the depth of winter , with a chill, misty day for the 
battle. The night is bright and frosty round the 
closing scene. When the King has gone Bedivere 
stands watching 

“ Till the hull 

Look’d one black dot against the verge of dawn” 

And at last he sees this speck 

“ go 

From less to less, and vanish into light. 

And the new sun rose , bringing the new year” 

And thus the cycle of our mystic year is complete. 
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Chapter XII. 

ON THE GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
IDYLLS, AND THE LEADING IDEAS EMBODIED IN 
THE WORK. 

AVING now gone through the several 
poems in detail, it would next seem de- 
sirable that we should take a rapid survey 
of the leading lines upon which they are 
laid out, with an eye to the apparent growth and 
development of the subject in the author’s mind. 
This we judge of solely by the internal evidence 
which our survey has afforded us. 

While still in the spring-tide of his genius and 
power the poet gave to the world, in the “Morte 
d 5 Arthur,” a fragmentary presentment of a fine scene 
which had especially attracted his attention when 
engaged in studying the old legendary stories of King 
Arthur and his knights. Already, apparently, there 
' was floating in his mind the vague and general outline 
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of a great poem, or series of connected poems, in 
which Arthur should appear as the ideal hero, sur- 
rounded by the knights of his Round Table; and in 
which the growth, the fortunes, and the eventual ruin 
and break-up of this Table should be depicted. 
Though in some of the details of the “Morte 
d’ Arthur” we were not left without glimpses of an 
allegorical significance, yet the entire interest of the 
poem was concentrated upon the actual realistic pic- 
ture, the fine study of the departing King. 

The great success and popularity of this most 
beautiful poem no doubt encouraged the poet to 
further progress in the same direction ; and in due 
course appeared the volume containing the four 
well-known poems, “ Enid,” “Vivien,” “Elaine,” and 
“Guinevere.” Here we were presented with four 
studies of feminine character ; two of them forming 
what we may term lights in the general picture, and 
the other two, in their different degrees, being the 
contrasted shadows. 

That the sin of Lancelot and Guinevere was the 
guiding thread upon which the poet was stringing 
the successive instalments of his work was clearly 
apparent in these poems, notably in “Elaine” and 
“ Guinevere ” And here, again, any allegorical signifi- 
cance, though not perhaps absolutely excluded, was 
in no way whatever put forward to our notice. But 
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as time went on, and the work grew beneath his 
hands, the poet would appear to have seen more 
clearly the analogy between his ideal hero — who 
struggles ever after a high and lofty object, in spite of 
the hindering and downward -landing influences which 
incessantly surround him — and the progress of the 
human soul in its upward strivings, ever dragged 
downwards by the things of earth, and yet ever, if 
it be true to its true destiny, stiuggling upwards m 
pursuit of an unattainable standard of perfection. 

Thus Arthur’s life-long warfare is a warfare — to use 
the poet’s own words — 

“ Shadowing Sense at war with Soul.” 

And so in the two later volumes, which appeared 
after a long interval, our author has, as it were, taken 
up this analogy, and woven it more deeply into the 
structure of the remaining Idylls. In three only, how- 
ever, out of these five poems docs it, appear to any 
very marked extent, as we saw while considering 
them in detail. In the later and supplementary addi- 
tions to the original poem of the “ Morte d’ Arthur” it 
also, comes out with tolerable distinctness. Whether, 
however, in the case of the newer poems, or of these 
additions to an old one, we may say that this alle- 
gorical complexion is of a more or less pronounced 
character, according to the circumstances of the situ- 
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ation ; that situation being drawn out in harmony 
with, and m due subordination to, the original design 
and structure of the work, as marked out by the four 
previous Idylls. 

Since, therefore, out of the whole ten poems there 
are only three, and those written in the poet's later 
years, in which the allegory appears to any very notice- 
able degree, we seem to be justified in wmsiih ling this 
side of the subject as an afterthought, more or less, as 
cngiaftod upon the general scheme, rather than as 
forming an integral and essential part of it. 

It may fairly, perhaps, be open to argument whether 
the poet in taking this course has or has not added to 
the artistic propriety and completeness, and furthered 
the general success, of the whole work. The fi 1 m< n 
tary and occasional introduction of the allegory, which 
disappears for long periods, and then crops up again 
when we least expect it, can, so far, be hardly other 
than objectionable. But, then, it has seldom or never 
been so forced upon our notice as to interfere with 
that distinct, tangible, and realistic presentment of the 
subject which is so necessary if the reader's attention 
and interest are to be engaged and sustained by a 
powerful and truthful picture. The additional food 
for thought, and material for our curiosity and insight 
to exercise themselves upon, which are afforded by 
this allegorical side of the subject, are an advantage 
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to the work, and perhaps worth the price at which 
they are purchased, in the shape of a little occasional 
obscurity and partial drag upon the • 1 1 .m bif,,, Uill ,| 
course of the narrative. 

On the whole, then, it appears that the leading 
thread of connection, the framework upon which the 
whole structure of the Idylls is built up, is the gradual 
ruin of Arthur’s noble design; and this as mainly 
caused by, and identified with, the sin of his queen. 
And a second, but minor and more partial connecting 
link, is the allegorical significance— the warfare of the 
human soul in its strivings after perfection — which lies 
hidden beneath the surface of the work. 





Chapter XIII. 

COMPARATIVE ESTIMATE OF THE 
DIFFERENT POEMS. 

A VING considered the general outline and 
purpose of these poems as a whole, we 
may next, perhaps, say a few words upon 
their individual and comparative excel- 
lence as works of art. 

It will, I think, be generally admitted that the two 
finest poems of the series are the two last, “ Guine- 
vere ” and the “ Passing of Arthur.” 

These both possess the great artistic advantage of 
a general simplicity and unity of effect. The farewell 
scene between Arthur and his queen, in “ Guinevere,” 
is conceived in so lofty a spirit, and carried out with 
such perfection and beauty, that it suffices to elevate 
the poem to the first rank. No such single and 
striking picture is put before us in the “ Passing of 
Arthur ; ” but then the whole poem is so beautiful, 
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and worked out from Ik -- imiiiv.; to end in such a 
masterly manner, that if a comparison is to be made 
we must, I think, assign to it the leading rather than 
the second place. 

Leaving these two well-known Idylls, it is difficult, 
in considering the merits of the others, to hold an 
even balance between the claims of the older poems, 
with which we have been familiar for years, and those 
more modern and recent pieces which were published 
after our first interest in the Idylls had worn out. It 
is difficult to form the fair comparative judgment 
which we might do if we were reading all the poems 
for the first time ; but, if a selection is to be made, I 
am disposed to place “ Vivien ” next. This choice 
will no doubt surprise many or most readers, on a 
cursory view of the subject. There is no poem, out -of 
the whole ten, which one would be so likely, perhaps, 
when opening the volumes for half-an-hour’s casual 
reading, to pass over, or even to turn from with repug- 
nance, as “Vivien.” The heroine is an unattractive 
object in herself, and we feel instinctively that we 
are likely to find more pleasant and profitable objects 
of interest and study elsewhere. But in forming a 
comparative estimate of the merits of the Idylls or 
any other poems, we must be content to subordinate 
our partiality for our favourite characters and situa- 
tions to our appreciation of the intrinsic poetic and 
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artistic excellence of the poems themselves. More- 
over, Mr. Tennyson displays such a highly cultivated 
taste and careful artistic feeling in all his works, even 
in the minutest details, that he must not complain 
if they are judged of as works of art by that high 
standard to which he has himself so largely assisted 
to educate us. Now, there is in “ Vivien ” an artistic 
unity and completeness of effect, a consistent working 
out of one single idea, combined with a sustained 
power in the detailed treatment, for which we look in 
vain elsewhere. Since, then, we have here this artistic 
perfection combined with a higher average of poetic 
strength and general excellence, I propose to sacri- 
fice any personal preference for the more interesting 
and affecting scenes and characters to be found in 
other Idylls, and give this poem the next place. 

The same remarks apply, though in a modified 
shape and in a less degree, to the “Last Tournament.” 
Here the central idea of the poem is of a more hidden 
character. Instead of the unity of expression con- 
ferred by the objective presentment of a single per- 
sonified type of character in a Vivien, we have here 
a subjective and internal unity, depending upon a 
study of degiadation of character in different indivi- 
duals, and under different conditions. But, as we saw 
when examining the poem in detail, this one central 
idea is worked out generally, though not perhaps 
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everywhere, with power, and with conspicuous har- 
mony and perfection of grouping in the natural sur- 
roundings which form the artistic background of the 
picture. Moreover, there is a certain mournful and 
pathetic undercurrent of feeling, a sad yet sympathiz- 
ing confession of human weakness and failure, which 
lend dignity and pathos to this poem, But, before we 
make up our minds to place it next in order, we must 
consider the claims of “ Elaine.” 

With many readers the latter would probably be 
ranked unhesitatingly before either “ Vivien ” or “The 
Last Tournament.” But here, as before, we modify 
our appreciation of the pure and tender character of 
“Elaine” by our estimate of the general dramatic and 
poetic excellence of the whole work. It cannot be 
denied that the subject — the one strong and manly 
form of Lancelot set between the two contrasted 
feminine types, the two women who love him, is 
most interesting in itself, and wrought out not with- 
out forcible and beautiful passages and scenes. But 
then the poem travels over much and varied ground ; 
our interest is spread and dissipated over many minor 
or episodical matters, collateral to, rather than directly 
bearing upon, the main issue. This we might ]ui.l..ii, 
for I am by no means prepared to advocate a blind 
and unreasoning thraldom to rigid and over-strained 
canons of artistic propriety. But again, in places the 
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poetry, judged by the standard of the poet’s own per- 
formances elsewhere, seems somewhat weak and me- 
diocre. The poem lacks force, together with unity 
and simplicity of scope and effect. It is weak just in 
those points where “ Vivien ” is strongest Admitting, 
however, its claims to our consideration on account of 
the beauty of the pictures which it leaves behind in 
our memories, we will rank it after “ Vivien,” with 
“The Last Tournament ” closely following. 

Of the five poems remaining to be considered, let 
us next take four — “ Gareth and Lynette,” “ Enid,” 
“ The Holy Grail,” and “ Pelleas and Ettarre ” Each 
of these poems has its own merits, and each, I think, 
its own drawbacks and defects. For a consideration 
of some of these we must refer to our detailed ex- 
amination of the different poems. It is difficult to 
form a comparative estimate of works so diverse in 
conception, and of such varied and partial excellence 
in execution. In the three first we have long poems 
taking us over a great deal of ground, whereas in 
“Pelleas” we have a shorter and simpler piece. 

Of the four I propose to place “Gareth” and “Enid” 
before the other two, the former on account mainly of 
its sustained animation and liveliness of tone through- 
out and the sp.uIJmg beauty and felicity of some of 
its descriptions — the latter because of the tender 
beauty and sweetness of the portraiture of Enid. 
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The “ Holy Grail ” we will put before c£ Pelleas 
and Ettarre” Many readers, having regard to the 
greater unity and simplicity both of design and execu- 
tion in the latter, may think that, following our own 
critical canons, we ought to rank this poem higher. I 
have not done so on account of what would seem to 
be its general comparative weakness and deficiency in 
poetic power and genius. For, as before, although a 
strict maintenance of artistic unities, a due and proper 
subordination and proportion in all the parts to con- 
duce to the one effect, a simplicity and unity of struc- 
ture, are all very desirable things in their way, and 
tend to enhance the artistic value and general effect 
of a poem, yet it would be the height of folly and 
pedantry to allow them to be a substitute for poetry. 

There now only remains the first Idyll of all, the 
“ Coming of Arthur” This is a poem of an his- 
torical and supplementary character, added to make 
the whole series more complete by introducing Arthur 
and Guinevere in due form upon the stage. As the 
poem is so short, and so much of it taken up with 
historical details, it would not be fair to expect that 
it should rouse our sympathy and admiration as much 
as the later ones, the themes of which are chosen more 
with an eye to their capacities in this direction. 

It seems, therefore, in no way disrespectful to it to 
place it last in the series. 




Chapter XIV. 

THE ANACHRONISM IN THE IDYLLS. 

WfS^^T appears to be a somewhat doubtful 
I'V,) question whether “ King Arthur ” is to be 
Sllil regarded as an historical p- i i.n i , 

real man, whose actions and character 
have merely been enhanced and embellished by the 
magnify mg power of oral tradition, of popular favour, 
of romance and minstrel song — or whether he is alto- 
gether a myth. The examination of such a question 
is better suited to the elaborate pages of critical his- 
torians, or the discussions of learned antiquarians, than 
to such a slight essay as the present. , It is sufficient 
for us to regard him as the traditional hero of the 
struggle between Christian Celt and Infidel Saxon ; as 
the embodiment of the ideal yearnings and aspirations, 
the national and patriotic strivings, of the more poetic 
and imaginative, but vanquished race. The conquerors 
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did not extinguish the story. The chivalrous Nor- 
mans were powerfully attracted by it, took it up, 
enriched, and ornamented it. Every fresh minstrel 
who repeated the legends added fresh details and 
further romantic embellishments of his own ; until the 
original basis of fact, if such there were, became alto- 
gether buried and lost amid the manifold additions, 
changes, and variations, so caused. 

"Geoffrey of Monmouth, and Walter de Map, the 
authors whose names are most prominently associated 
with the original collections of such legendary stories 
from which these Idylls are extracted, lived in an age 
when the marvellous, the wonderful, and the romantic, 
ruled supreme over the truth and fidelitv of history. 
Historical romance, such as would please the ears of 
the Court ladies in the days of the Norman kings in 
the twelfth .century, must be clothed in the romantic 
dress of Norman chivalry. It must be tinged with 
rosy colour stolen from Eastern skies, and warmed 
with rays borrowed from an Eastern sun. It must be 
adapted, that is, to minds trained in the school of the 
Crusades, and accustomed, more or less, to the goN 
geous imagery and fertile imagination with which 
the Crusaders were brought in contact. Moreover, 
the legends would hardly have been fully suited to 
such prejudiced and uncritical listeners, without a 
large infusion of the miraculous, the mystical, and the 
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superstitious, in accordance with the religious ideas of 
those days. In so far, therefore, as Mr. Tennyson has 
worked upon the lines thus traced out for him by the 
original authors or compilers of these legends, we are 
not surprised to find innumerable historical anachro- 
nisms in the details of the poems. In their costume 
and general surroundings King Arthur and his knights 
are half-a-dozen centuries in advance of their age. 
Instead of the mud huts, the sheepskin garb, and the 
rude weapons of a set of barbarous islanders in the 
sixth century, we find the fortresses and castles, the 
splendid silks of foreign looms, the tournaments, the 
shields, the helms, the greaves and the cuisses of the 
twelfth and later centuries. 

* No doubt in capacity for poetic and artistic treat- 
ment, and for ornate embellishment, this romance and 
chivalry, this pomp and ceremonial, borrowed from 
the later age, have been far more to Mr. Tennyson’s 
taste, and far better adapted to his genius, than the 
rude simplicity of the earlier. 

But the legends of “ King Arthur,” as melted down 
in the crucible of our port’s imagination, and sent forth 
again cast in a fresh mould, and stamped with his new 
mark, show a worse anachronism than this. 

Tt is no mere question of scenic and artistic details 
and surroundings. It is the inner life and spirit which 
is changed. If the Idylls are half-a-dozen centuries 
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after date in the details of the picture, they are a whole 
dozen in its conception and meaning. 

Instead of the mental sphere and horizon, the habits 
and modes of thought, the mind and spirit of the sixth 
or even of the twelfth century, we find those of the 
eighteenth or nineteenth. 

Let us take a few instances in illustration. The 
<£ Last Tournament,' ” in its very name, and in all its 
details, is an illustration of our first point— -of the 
anachronism in scenic accessories and surroundings 
We find in it all the well-known vocabulary of the 
chivalrous contests of the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies— the jousts, the umpire, the lists, the helmets, 
the plumes, and the ladies' colours. 

Turning to the second point, the philosophic speech 
of Tristram, on taking the prize, strikes us, perhaps, 
as rather curious, coming, as it docs, from a knight of 
old in the supreme moment of victory — 

“ Strength of heart 

And might of limb, but mainly use and skill, 

Are winners m this pastime of our king. 

* * * * * 

u Great brother, thou nor I have made the world. 

Be happy m thy fair queen, as I in mine ” 

But a better illustration occurs in the scene between 
Tristram an Dagonct. Listen to the following 
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“ Being fool, and seeing too much wit , 

Makes the world rotten; why, belike I skip 
To know myself the wisest knight of all. 

# % # # # 

“ D 1( ] y e mark that fountain yesterday 

Made to run wine ? but this had run itself 1 
All out, like a long life , to a sour end. 

# # * # 

“ Swme? I have wallow’d. I have wash’d ; the world 
Is flesh and shadow ; I have had my day. 

The dirty nurse , Experience , her kind 
Hath fouVd me an I wallowed, then I wash’d. 

I have had my day and my philosophies — 

And, thank the Lord, I am King Arthur’s fool.” 

Instead of the rude horse-play, and coarse sallies of 
wit, which might be expected from a Court fool in the 
sixth century, assuming the possibility of such a being’s 
existence in those early days, we see here the acute 
self-analysis of a matured and highly developed civili- 
zation. 

In Tristram, again, we recognize the inward question- 
ings of a cultivated mind, nurtured in modern habits 
of thought, and modern influences, social, moral, and 
religious. He is a pleasure-seeking man, but as we 
said when considering this Idyll, he is not without a 
certain moral and philosophic insight into his own' 
character and position, as well as those of the Round 
Table. He lays down general principles In his con- 
versations with Dagonet and Isolt, in ? vay which 
K 
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smacks very strongly of the modern analytical spirit. 
Thus : — 


“ O my soul, be comfoited, 

If this be sweet to sin in leading-strings , 

If here be comfort, and if ours be sin,” &c. 

And still further : — 

“ Lied, say ye ? N ay, but learnt 

The vow that binds too strictly snaps itself— 

My Iwi'Ji'hood taught me this — ay, being snapt, 

We run more counter to the soul thereof 
Than had we never sworn . I swear no more . 

I swore to the great king, and am forsworn. 

* % * % * 

a The vows t 

0, 'ey— the wholesome madness of an hour — 

They served their use, their tune ; for every knight 
Believed himself a gicater than himself, 

And every follower eyed him as a god, 

Till he, being lifted up beyond himself, 

Did mightier deeds than clsewise he had done. 

And so the realm was made.” 

In “ Enid,” again, the whole conception and course 
of the poem is alien to the spirit of an age in which 
woman was a piece of property, to be bought and sold, 
to be alternately petted or coerced, at the caprice of a 
rude and barbarous master. Coming to details, let us 
glance at the interview between Enid and the old 
lover Limours. 

ie Then rose Limours, and, looking at his feet, 

Like him who tries the bridge he fears may fail, 
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Crost and came near, lifted adoring eyes, 

Bow'd at her side, and utter'd, whisperingly : 

‘ Enid, the pilot-star of my lone life ; 

£md, my early and my only love ; 

Enid, the loss of whom has turn’d me wild.’ ” 

Here the name, the character, and the conduct of 
the dissolute Limours are more like those of a French 
courtier in the reign of Louis XIV. than such as we 
should expect to find, if any approach to historical 
truth and fidelity were aimed at. The rude warrior of 
the sixth century would probably have been content 
to let his neighbours wife alone ; but, if not, he would 
doubtless have knocked the inconvenient husband on 
die head with his club, and carried her off in triumph. 
The idea of .ippi « • u Inn-; her “ whispcringly” with a 
low bow, to consult her upon the question, would never 
have entered his head. 

But it is useless to multiply instances. The whole 
character and status of woman in the Idylls, and 
the attitude towards her of the other sex, tell of that 
elevation of womanhood, which was only achieved in 
comparatively modern times, as the result of long 
centuries of Christianity and progressive enlighten- 
ment 

We rise then from a perusal of these poems with 
the conviction that the characters therein depicted are 
no nearer to those which we should expect to find in 
the days of the ancient Britons, than the critical and 
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philosophic pages of a modern Niebuhr are to the 
simple and childlike narrative of Herodotus, or the 
subtle metaphysical discrimination of our latest nine- 
teenth century poet, Robert Browning, to the “ Iliad” 
of Homer. 

The question now arises : is our poet to blame, or 
not, in taking the line which he has done, and sub- 
mitting to this glaring anachronism ? 

It would certainly appear that we are not justified 
in laying too much stress upon the question of histori- 
cal inaccuracy. History, properly speaking, there is 
none in the case. The poet selects, out of a mass of 
wild and often contradictory legends, such as best suit 
his purpose. These describe the ways and doings of 
a set of romantic and ideal persons. To idealize a 
step further, and invest these persons with attributes 
and ideas beyond the age even of the later authors of 
the legends themselves, is, after all, only following in 
their own footsteps. 

Perhaps a great poet, largely gifted with creative 
genius and power, might have given us a totally different 
presentment of Arthur and his times, dispensing with 
all these side lights, whether borrowed from chivalry, 
romance, and pionkish superstition, or from the intel- 
lectual and moral experiences of a later and more 
conventional age. In this case, inasmuch as it wpuld 
hardly *be possible to dispense altogether with the 
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Norman and chivalrous clement, the story would be 
cast in a mould later indeed, but not markedly or 
oMi.u. jointly later, than would be the case if strict 
fidelity to the historical era were to be attempted. 
But Mr. Tennyson has, no doubt, better consulted the 
taste of the large majority of his nineteenth century 
readers, by taking the somewhat lower and weaker 
line which he has actually taken, in cngmfting nine- 
teenth century notions upon the original stock supplied 
him by the legends. And doubtless, also, m so doing 
he has best adapted his treatment of his subject to his 
own genius and poetical attainments. 

This brings us to the consideration of a further and 
wider question : what are the general conclusions 
which we are to draw from our study of the Idylls as 
to the author’s peculiar characteristics and poetical 
position? This will form the subject of the next 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

ON SOME LEADING CHARACTERISTICS AND PECULIAR 
EXCELLENCES OF THE POET, AS EXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE IDYLLS. 

E said in the introductory chapter that a 
leading characteristic of these poems is 
the lofty moral tone throughout. We find 
here no false morality. No deceitful 
glamour of genius is thrown over the debased and the 
impure; no gilded cup is held out to us, fair and 
glittering to the eye, but full of poison within. There 
is hardly a line in the whole of these ten Idylls which 
the most modest eye need shun. 

This is the more noticeable, and so much the more 
commendable, on account of the nature of the subject 
For here, as elsewhere in our poet’s works, love is the 
prevailing theme. Mr. Tennyson is emphatically the 
poet of the affections. 

That he is by no means incapable of appreciating, 
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or putting fairly before us the more sensuous and pas- 
sionate side of his subject is here abundantly testified 
by passages in “ Vivien ” or the “Last Tournament” But 
Vivien, with her baleful and fascinating impurity, is 
but the necessary foil to the pure and sweet Elaine, 
and similarly Isolt to Enid. When the artistic pro- 
prieties, or the requirements of the general situation, 
make it necessary to bring these more objectionable 
characters before us, the sensuous detail of the picture 
is never allowed to degenerate into sensuality, or the 
faithful^ exhibition of sin and shame into their glorifi- 
cation. 

And here, alas ! Mr. Tennyson shines the brighter 
by contrast with many a gifted author. 

This is especially noticeable in that which, if' the 
views which have been here put forward be correct, 
constitutes the guiding thread in the whole work — 
namely, the progress, the disastrous influence, and the 
result of the sinful relation between Guinevere and 
Lancelot This dark shadow in the picture is every- 
where in the background, but very seldom brought 
immediately before us. It may be that the pure- 
minded poet shrinks from dealing directly with it. To 
such an extent is this reticence carried, that it seems 
to interfere seriously with the proper unfolding and 
due proportions of the drama. But this point we will 
discuss later. Our present position is, that, for what- 
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ever reason, the poet has actually treated this vitally 
important but delicate part of his subject with the 
utmost propriety. 

Such themes as this — the guilty passion of Guinevere 
and Lancelot, partly redeemed by his lifelong devotion 
and unswerving-loyalty to her through all his own 
conscious degradation and failure, the careless plea- 
sure-seeking of the inconstant Tristram, Isolt with her 
deep heart-yearnings and fond memories of another 
than her husband — these must be set on the darker 
side of the subject ; and with them, as we have said, 
the poet is not incapable of dealing. He can show u$ 
love shining with sadly-dimmed lustre through the 
“ base wildfire light ” and lurid glare of passion : but 
his delight is in the “ still and sacred fire/’ as he has 
termed it, of a pure and tender affection . On this side 
of the picture we see Arthur, with his lofty ideas of 
thle dignity of woman, proclaiming her magic influence 
in elevating and ennobling man, — Enid, timid and 
reserved, but devoted in affection to her imperious and 
self-willed lord, — the sweet Elaine, with her romantic 
attachment to the one-day-seen Lancelot, — Pelleas, 
with his enthusiastic dreams, and his devotion to an 
unknown ideal. 

On the whole it appears that love and the play of 
the affections have a very large share in the general 
scheme of the Idylls. In all his works, this is the side 
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of human nature which the poet most affects, and with 
which he, no doubt, feels himself best fitted to deal. 
And the purity and beauty of these lights in the 
general picture is only thrown into proper relief by 
the free introduction, with a just-not-too-reahstic treat- 
ment, of those darker shadows. 

Further leading excellences of the poet, which 
we see well exemplified in the Idylls, are his profound 
feeling for outward nature, and his refined and highly- 
cultivated artistic taste. I mention these two appa- 
rently distinct points together, because, when com- 
bined, they result in a careful and studied harmony 
between the scenes and processes of outward nature 
and the human actions involved m, and human emo- 
tions and sympathies to be evoked by, the piogiesMvc 
development of the general drama. The careful 
observance of these unities has been everywhere con- 
spicuous during our detailed perusal of the poems ; 
so that we need only summarize here. The year, 
with its varied changes of time, season, and weather, 
is unfolded gradually before our eyes in a panoramic 
cycle . 1 

In the “Coming of Arthur” it is the night of the 
New Year, wherein the Kinp is born. With the set- 
ting in of spring comes the* bright promise of the 


1 Compare “ Contemporary Review,” May, 1873, P* 938. 
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early kingdom , and Gareth starts full of lusty youth 
and hope in very early mom, with the birds warbling 
around and above him. 

Next we see the lovely bride, Guinevere, arriving 
among the flowers in May, herself the loveliest flower 
of all, and Arthur standing by her side that morn 
at the altar, with his newly founded Round Table 
about him, rejoicing in his joy. In “Enid” and 
“Vivien” the increasing heat of summer is accom- 
panied by a gathering tide of passion and coi i upt ion 
In “ Elaine” and the “ Holy Grail” we have Arthur’s 
noble purpose and commanding influence still strug- 
gling mightily against it. But just as the early fresh- 
ness and bloom of the landscape have faded away 
before the torrid' heats of later summer, so has the 
bright promise of those early days been in great part 
marred by the evil glow of passion ; and dark possi- 
bilities of failure and ruin are now looming ominously 
in the background. 

“Pelleas and Ettarre” is the last of the summer 
Idylls. At first it brings a bright gleam of hope and 
sunshine , like a swallow’s summer, into the picture, 
corresponding to the purity and truth of the enthusi- 
astic Pelleas. But this only serves to deepen by con- 
trast the dark shadow caused by the false Ettarre, 
harmonizing with the gloom in which the po£m 
closes. 
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Then comes the “Last Tournament/’ with its 
autumn gleam, and gloom, and shower; with its 
fading fields telling of the faded and departing- glories 
of the Round Table, with its “ last glimmer ” of day- 
light speaking of darkened prospects and banished 
hopes. 

Then “ Guinevere/ 7 with its chill and gloomy zvinter 
evening setting in, harmonizing well with that sad 
scene in the nunnery, and the sombre close of a volup- 
tuous day. 

Lastly, the “ Passing of Arthur/ 7 wherein a depart- 
ing King and a dissolving Round Table come before 
us with moonlight on the frozen lulls of mid-winter , 
and vanish from our sight with midnight , and a new 
sunrise bringing a new year. 

In all this, besides the poet’s cultivated artistic taste 
in harmony, proportion, and arrangement, we cannot 
fail to recognize the working of his profound sym- 
pathy with outward nature, and capacity for receiving 
and reproducing impressions from her. 

Let us next examine this feature in his poetic con- 
stitution in connection with some other of his excel- 
lences : namely, his keen insight, his vivid pictorial 
power, and faithfulness of observation and memory 
in laying hold of details and reproducing them for us 
in terse and telling language. IT ere we have the 
cpnditions necessary for the production of numerous 
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striking landscapes, descriptions, and illustrations 
based upon a close study of the scenes and processes 
of outward nature ; together with an abundance oj 
telling epithets, similes, and metaphors, which we find 
scattered about the poems. . In such minor matters as 
these last, the process is most frequent and marked ; 
for, in accordance with what we said of the general 
character of the poet’s genius in the introductory 
chapter, he generally depicts Nature in detail, rather 
than ^ in her larger, her wilder, or grander scenes. 
Tht|s, however, is constituted an important and effec- 
tive feature in Mr. Tennyson’s poetry. 

It may be worth while to bring together under one 
view passages which show the different lines in which 
the poet’s genius h%s travelled in this direction. 

Let us look first, then, at his power of depicting 
water and marine effects in the following passages 

“ A brook 

With one shaip rapid, where the crisping white 
Play’d ever back upon the sloping wave, 

And took bo*th ear and eye.” 

I heard the shingle grindmg in the surge 

a The heathen — but that ever-climbing wave, 

Hurl’d back again so often in empty foam, 

Hath lain for yeais at rest.” 

u The long, low dune, and lazy-plunging sea.” 
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“ Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 

Heard m dead night along that table-shore, 

Drops flat, and, after the great waters break, 
Whitening for half a league, and thm themselves 
Far over sands, marbled with moon and cloud, 

From less and less, to nothing ; thus he fell.” 

“ Those fai -rolling, westward-smiling seas.” 

« Loud south-westerns, rolling ridge on ridge 

The buoy that udes at sea, and dips and springs 
For ever.” 

“ So claik a forethought roll’d about his brain, 

As on a dull day, in an ocean cave, 

The blind wa feeling round hzs long sea-hall 
In silence.” 

“ O, chd you never lie upon the shore, 

And watch the cuil’d white of the coming wave 
Glass’d m the slippery sand before it breaks ? 

“ All together down upon him 

Bare, as a wild wave m the wide north sea, 
Green-glimmering toward the summit, bears, with all 
Its stormy crests, that smoke against the skies, 

Down on a bark ” 

u As the sharp wind, that ruffles all day long 
A little bitter pool about a stone 
On the bare coast.” 

“ Aghast the maiden rose, 

White as her veil, and stood before the queen 
As tremulously as foam, upon the beach. 

Stands m a wind, ready to break and fly.” 
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u '■ The long mountains ended in a coast 

Of ever-shifting sand, and, fax away, 

The phantom circle of a moaning sea.” 

The poet’s close and minute study of outward 
nature, and power of faithful reproduction of details, 
appear in the following : — 

u Haii- 

All over glanced with dcw-cli op, or with gem, 

Like sparkles in the stone Avpnturine.” 

a Nigh upon that hour, 

When the lone hem forgets his melancholy, 

Lets down his other leg, and, sti etching, dreams 
Of goodly supper in the distant pool.” 

“ As the dog, withheld 

A moment from the vermin that he secs 
1 Before him, shivers , ere he springs and kills.” 

<f All talk died, as m a giove all song 

Beneath the shadow of some biid of prey.” 

“ Monstious ivy-stems 

Claspt the grey walls with hairy-fibred arms 
And suck’d the joining of the stones, and look’d 
A knot , beneath , of snakes, aloft a grove? 

u They vanish’d panic-stricken, like a shoal 
Of darting fish, that on a summer morn 
Adown the crystal dykes at Camel ot, 

Come slipping o'er their shadows on the sand ; 

But, if a man who stands upon the brink 
But lift a shining hand against the sun, 

There is not left the twinkle of a fin 
Betwixt the crcssy islets white in flower,” 
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a The myriad cricket of the mead, 

When its own voice elmgs to each blade of grass, 

And every voice is nothing.” 

“ Hid from the wide world’s lumour by the grove 
Of poplars, with their noise of falling showers, 

And ever-tremulous aspen trees, he lay.” 

A careful study of the sequence of cause and 
effect in these natural phenomena is sometimes very 
marked : thus— 

“ A ciipple, one that held a hand for alms, 

Hunch’d as he was, and like an old dwaif elm, 

That turns its back on the salt blast.” 

“ A man of mien 

Wan-sallow, as the plant that feels itself 
Root-bitten by white lichen ” 

a Gareth loosed the stone 

From off his neck, then in the mere beside 
Tumbled it ; oihly bubbled up the mere.” 

There is a semi-scientific smack about these three 
similes. In the two first of them we might be listen- 
ing to the , skilled gardener or botanist ; and in the 
last there is an echo of the chemist, telling us of the 
production of marsh-gas or carbonic oxide in stagnant 
pools, impregnated with decomposing vegetable 
matter. Here the gas, on agitation, is visibly disen- 
gaged, and rises lazily, or “ oilily” as the poet puts it, 
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to the surface, bei-ng of a high specific gravity, so that 
its buoyancy is small. 

Take another instance : — 

u A splendid silk of foreign loom. 

Where, like a shoaling sea, the lovely blue 
Play’d into gieen, and thicker down the front 
With jewels than the sward with drops of dew, 

When, all night long, a cloud clings to the lull, 

And with the dawn, ascending, lets the day 
Strike where it clung — so thickly shone the gems.” 

Here we get a similar scientific reference to the pro- 
cess by which dew is deposited. 

Once more : — 


“ The gloom 

That follows on the turning of the woild, 

Darken’d the common path.” 

Here Mr. Tennyson has an evident eye to astro- 
nomy, and the revolution of the solar system, as before 
to botany or chemistry. 

Lastly, let us glance at his acquaintance with the 
laws of optics. In the following passages he shows us 
how the apparent size of objects is magnified in a 
•i partial, misty, or uncertain light. 

As by moonlight . — 

“ Stared at her towers that, larger than themselves 
In their own darkness, throng’d into the moon.” 

“ Looking, as he walk’d, 

Larger than human on the frozen hills.” 
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Or, again, by mist 

u The moony vapour rolling- round the king, 

Who seem’d the phantom of a giant in it.” 

Or by twilight : — 

a A huge pavilion, like a motmtain peak. 

Sunder the glooming crimson on the marge.” 

In the above and other similar passages which 
occur in his other works, the poet has opened up 
a new field, on a small scale, by exhibiting to us, 
in elegant and telling language, the poetical side ol 
that balanced correlation of cause and effect which is 
everywhere visible to the scientific eye in the phe- 
nomena of outward nature . 1 


1 Compare the remarks of Mr. Devey, “Est. of Mod. Eng. 
Poets,” p. 279, et seq. 
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Chapter XVI. 

FURTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF MR. TENNYSON’S 
POETRY • WITH REFERENCE TO SOME APPARENT 
DRAWBACKS OR DEFECTS IN THE IDYLLS. 

'I our detailed perusal of these poems we 
refrained, for the most part, from any 
adverse criticism. We gave ourselves up 
to the poet, to be led whither he listed, 
with an unquestioning loyalty. But, having now 
enabled him fully to unfold his design, we are fairly 
in a position to turn round and look at the* whole 
work ab extrd — to examine it from our own stand- 
point, that is, rather than the poet's, and with an eye 
to its defects, if such there be, rather than, as before, 
to its beauties and perfections. ' 

If we were now to attempt to sum up in one word 
those poetic and artistic requirements in which the 
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whole work seems to be most deficient, that word 
would be, I think, breadth. 

There is an absence of general solidarity — to use 
that new-fashioned and cumbrous, but useful word — 
in the whole work. Whether it be a question of the 
original conception of the general drama in the poet’s 
mind, of the more detailed conception of each 
separate poem, of the portraiture of the different cha- 
racters, of the gioupmg and correlation of the. 
incidents, or of the minor ornamentation of simile 
and epithet, I recognize everywhere the same want 
There is an absence of a consistent, clearly-defined 
programme of action and character in the poet’s 
mind. To such a programme everything should sub- 
serve ; and all that interferes with it, however attrac- 
tive in itself, should be pruned away. 

These poems seem to be built up by a process of 
accretion , more or less, like a coral reef, or of superim- 
position , like a child’s palace of bricks ; instead of 
being unfolded like a many-branched plant from one 
single root, or evolved by a consistent and uni- 
form internal development, like a living organism. 
Breadth of conception and of treatment would, it 
would seem, have prevented this, and is in the main 
:he missing element. 

But perhaps the reader will be disposed to ask at 
once whether a considerable part of our time and 
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space here has not been devoted to tracing out the 
connection between the poems, and the guiding 
threads of the work. Undoubtedly 1 have endea- 
voured to do so, with all fairness to the poet, with 
what success the reader must judge. But for this 
very reason, that we have looked somewhat closely 
into the picture in detail, we arc now fairly entitled 
to fall back a little, and take a survey of its general 
effect. 

With regard to the poet’s division of his subject 
into ten separate but connected poems, instead of 
concentrating it into one poem, there is, no doubt, 
something to be said on both sides. His idea has 
evidently been to select a number of stones out of 
the abundant materials afforded by the old legends, 
such, that while each story is complete in itself and of 
moderate length, the ten together would give the 
required presentment of Arthur and the Round Table. 
No doubt he has correctly measured his own genius 
and poetical strength in this course ; and so he has 
presented us with a gallery of small pictures, instead 
of one great arid commanding picture. This, however, 
so far, hardly tends to re-assure our doubts as to his 
general command and grasp of his subject^ Had he 
possessed genius sufficient to weave all these scattered 
threads into one, by fusing them all together into 
one grand organic whole, the resulting poem would 
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have been almost as much superior, we may imagine, 
to the present collection of poems, as one single fine 
pearl is to a string of small pearls of the same col- 
lective weighty There would have been no practical 
difficulty in this course on the score of undue inter- 
ference with the legends themselves ; for the poet 
has actually, as matters now stand, allowed himself 
such a degree of licence in altering or re-ananging the 
legends to suit his purpose, as would hardly have 
been exceeded in the bolder course. Failing this, he 
should have contrived, and has no doubt attempted, 
to weave these independent poems so closely logoi 1 km, 
by guiding threads of action and of character, as to 
give them, when viewed from a distance, a general 
unity and completeness. 

But herein now lies the leading deficiency, which 
indicates, as I venture to think, a want of original 
breadth of conception. / , 

The idea of making the whole work turn upon the 
gradual rum of Arthur's noble design, commencing 
with the sin of Guinevere, is, no doubt, very well con- 
ceived, as imparting a lofty moral tone and purpose 
to the whole ; but if sufficient coherence and resulting 
unity of effect were to be given by it, it was necessary 
to make it rule supreme over the whole execution of the 
work to a much greater extent than has actually been 
done; Taking the ten Idylls generally very much as 
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Mr. Tennyson has actually given them, it is not diffi- 
cult to see how this could have been arranged. In the 
commencement — the* “ Coming of Arthur” — we should 
have had, for instance, a little more personal detail 
about the three leading charadei s — Guinevere, Arthur, 
and Lancelot shadowing forth, however darkly, the 
future relations between them. The journey of Gui- 
nevere and Lancelot might well have been introduced 
here at a little more length, instead of being reserved 1 
for Guinevere’s mental retrospect in the nunnery. 
For, by this latter course, the foundation upon which 
the whole drama should rest is not laid until the work 
itself is nearly completed. 

It would probably have sufficiently foreshadowed, 
and paved the way for, coming events, if Guinevere 
had thus, by a slight extra expenditure of power in 
this first poem, been set before us as the lovely and 
warm-hearted girl, turning with a sigh from her agree- 
able riding companion, the handsome and gallant 
Lancelot, to the colder and more reserved Arthur. 

This course would have incidentally afforded the 
great advantage of introducing into this first poem 
that element in which at present it is so deficient, 
namely, human interest and play of character. 

In the succeeding poems the relation between 
Guinevere and Lancelot, if, as we assume, the whole 
drama is to turn upon it, should not, surely, be left so 
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much in the background. It need not necessarily be, 
exhibited in any very pronounced or realistic manner, 
but we should be allowed to obtain more insight into 
its course and working than is actually afforded 
us. 

For, although, as I have endeavoured to point out, 
on looking somewhat closely into the poems, it is not 
usually difficult to see this guiding thread beneath 
the surface, yet it will generally be allowed that no 
poet has a right to call upon us to examine his work 
with a microscope, before we are in a position to ap- 
preciate it. He is not of course bound to sacrifice his 
own poetic and artistic standard to the convenience of 
the careless and slipshod reader ; but, at the same 
time, poems are made for readers, and not readers for 
poems, — a principle which, here and elsewhere, Mr. 
Tennyson seems at times to have forgotten. 

Again, the reader’s interest should not be expended, 
and the strength of the poem dissipated, by introducing, 
in a fragmentary manner, upon the stage, a set of 
persons who come from nowhere and go no whither ; 
so that their characters and actions are collateral to, 
rather than part and parcel of, the main stream of the 
drama. 

The poems, “Gareth and Lynette,” “Geraint and 
Enid,” “ Merlin and Vivien,’' and notably “ Pelleas 
and Ettarre appear to err greatly on this side. If 
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they are to be retained In the series, the poet's genius 
might fairly be called upon to weave them better into 
the general web, by linking their characters and for- 
tunes more closely to those of the leading persons in 
the work . 1 

By this course, while leaving the poems, “ Elaine," 
the “ Holy Grail,” and the “ Last Tournament," very 
much as they stand, wc should, by the time we arrive 
at “ Guinevere," have had the way fairly prepared for 
the catastrophe 

In “ Guinevere ” the author dismisses the last scene 
between the Queen and Lancelot, which forms, as we 
said, something very like the catastrophe of the whole 
drama, in a score of lines ; and he devotes the greater 
part of the poem to the scene in the nunnery, upon 
which he spends all his strength. 

Now this scene may be impressive in itself and beau- 
tifully rendered ; but we shall scarcely be able to admit 
that it Is warranted and borne out by the rest of the 
drama. 

Following our principle of going, at first, along with 
the poet, we said all that we could find to say, in the 
way of upholding his version of the case, when con- 
sidering this Idyll. But, now that we are exercising 

1 Compare Mr. Devey’s remarks on the fragmentary treat- 
ment of the subject, u Comp. Est. of Mod. Eng. Poets,” pp. 
303 - 5 * 
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an independent in-1 nn nl, we can hardly resist the 
conviction that his position is untenable. 

Would a passionate and voluptuous woman, after 
giving all, daring all, and risking all, for the love of 
one man through all those long years, then turn round 
and give him up, just when all that the world has to 
offer is slipping from her grasp, and he only, still 
faithful and true, is left to her ? Would she refuse his 
proffered asylum from that universal shame and scorn 
which now, heaped upon them both for a common 
cause, will tend to draw them closer than ever to- 
gether ? It is incredible. 

So, evidently, thought the old author of the legend, 
for he makes her fly across the sea, as Lancelot pro- 
poses, to his Castle of La Joyous Garde, after Lancelot 
has duly rescued her, at the last moment, from being 
burnt at the stake, a circumstance which Mr. Tenny- 
son, with an eye to modern ideas of taste and propriety, 
has of course suppressed. 

There is only one source from which she could have 
derived strength for such a refusal ; namely, from a 
profound faith and religious conviction. From any 
supposition of this kind our author himself shuts us 
out. For, when she arrives at the nunnery, we are 
told that she never 

u Sought, 

W rapt m her grief, for housel or for shrift.” 
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That is, in an age when confession, and penance, and 
a blind and unreasoning sacramental system generally, 
ruled supreme over feminine and all other minds 
she will have none of them. 

If this view of the case be generally correct, we are 
brought to this position — that Mr. Tennyson has sacri- 
ficed pot only his original authorities in the legend, not 
only the propriety and reality of the situation at the 
point to which he has himself brought us, and the 
proper course of the poem here immediately in ques- 
tion, — but the true proportions and legitimate de- 
velopment of the entire drama. And for what has 
he sacrificed them ? In order that he may prepare 
a platform, in the nunnery scene, whereon to exhibit 
certain preconceived views and theories of his own as 
to the line which a noble and high -sou loll husband 
might take m dealing with an unfaithful wife . 1 For, 
of course, had the Queen gone off with Lance- 
lot, there would have been no opportunity for the 
introduction of a final interview with Arthur. 

The fragmentary and partial manner in which the 
allegorical side of his subject has been dealt with, is 
another instance, perhaps, of want of breadth and 
grasp in the general conception of the subject. With- 
out sacrificing the realism of the narrative, of which 


1 Compare the remarks of Mr. Devey, p. 310. 
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the poet has everywhere been careful, and without 
going further in the allegorical direction, in any 
individual poem, than has already been done in two 
or three of them, it would surely have been quite 
possible, if any allegory were to be introduced at 
all, to give a far better, more definite, consistent, 
and uniform rendering of it, than has actually been 
done. 

No doubt the gradual growth ' and development of 
the whole subject, in the poet’s mind, after the earlier 
portions had been given to the world, may be partly 
accountable for this apparent want of cohesion and 
consistency. But this does not form any substantial 
excuse. We can only judge of the finished work as 
we find it ; and it is the poet’s own fault if he choose 
to publish certain portions without having such a clear 
and definite programme of the whole subject in his 
mind, as will enable him afterwards to dovetail in the 
remainder properly. In any case our position would 
remain unshaken, as respects the absence of sufficient 
grasp and breadth of conception in the original design 
of the work. 

The same sort of objection, in a modified shape, 
holds good as respects the characters in these poems. 
There is an inconsistency and a want of reality about 
them. We do not seem to get any real hold of them. 
But here, that we may not seem to be unfair to the 
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poet, let us first look at some instances which seem to 
point rather in the other direction. 

The character of Tristram, then, seems to me to 
be depicted with unusual success. He is a modern 
creation, it is true, a product of our modern civiliza- 
tion ; and we have dined with him, perhaps, before 
now, or someone very like him, at a West-end club. 
But, granting this, he is put before us not without 
some reality and power. 

The portrait of Dagonet, again, his dancing friend, 
is a success. He is drawn with a light but artistic 
touch, and he is very effective in his way. 

Kay, again, the crabbed seneschal, is a capital study. 
Considering the limited space which he occupies in the 
picture, he could hardly have been better drawn. And 
in little side-touches of character the poet is some- 
times very happy. Let us glance at the poor maimed 
churl, who begins his story with a lament over his 
favourite swine, which he has tended and driven all 
his life 

u 1 My churl, for whom Christ died, what evil beast 
Hath drawn his claws athwart thy face? or fiend? 

Man, was it, who marr’d heaven’s image in thee thus?’ 
Then, spluttering thro’ the hedge of splinter’d teeth, 

Yet strangers to the tongue, and with blunt stump, 
Pitch-blacken’d, sawing the air, said the maim’d churl, 

£ He took them and he drove them to his tower — 

A hundred goodly ones — the Red Knight, he. 

Lord, I was tending swine,’ ” &c. 
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Read again, a few pages further on : — 

u Under her black brows a swarthy one 

Laugh’d shrilly, crying, ‘ Praise the patient saints, 

Our one white day of Innocence hath past, 

Thd somewhat draggled at the skirt.” 

In epithets, and condensed bits of poi trait-painting, 
the poet is sometimes strong : — 

“ Modred’s narrow, foxy face, 

Heart-hiding smile, and grey, persistent eye.” 

In dealing with his leading actors, these little 
touches of character are sometimes introduced effec- 
tively. Let us take an instance or two from “Elaine.” 

“ Then the great knight, the darling of the court, 

Loved of the loveliest, into that rude hall 
Stept with all grace, and not with half disdain 
Hid under grace, as m a smaller time, 

But kindly man, moving among his kind ” 

And again : — 

“ One old dame 

Came suddenly on the Queen with the sharp news. 

She, that had heard the noise of it before. 

But sorrowing Lancelot should have stoop’d so low, 
Marr’cl her friend’s point with pale tranquillity.” 

But all such sketches and minor .touches as these, 
however effective and telling in their own way, will not 
stand for one moment in the place of a real grasp of, 
and masterly insight into, the hidden springs of human 
character and the secret workings of human passion. 
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You can no more build up a really great character out 
of any number of them, than you can make a William 
Pitt out of any number of respectable parish beadles. 

A lively chalk and Chinese-white i .m i. . ■ ( m, l-i-li 
of a Dagonet may do very well in its own way , but, 
when we come to more commanding characters, we 
want something more than this. We want the master 
hand. We want that distinct, vivid, and consistent 
character-painting which nothing but a real insight 
into character can give. 

And so, as we go upwards in the scale, and address 
ourselves to the more important personages in these 
poems, the weaker and more unsatisfactory, as I ven- 
ture to think, do they become, in spite of the greater 
time and labour bestowed upon them. Kay, as we 
said, is excellent ; Dagonet is clever ; Tristram is very 
fair ; Lancelot and Guinevere are only passable. 
Lancelot, indeed, has the elements of a very fine cha- 
racter ; but hQ ought to have been more fully drawn ; 
he is too ideal, and lacks flesh-and-blood reality. 
Arthur,- the ideal hero, is not a real man at all. He 
is only a voice, a mouthpiece, an automatic trans- 
mitting agent, a medium of communication between 
us and 'the poet, who stands ever close behind him, 
and prompts every word that he utters. If it be 
Urged that all is ideal , that the whole history of the 
Round Table is a romantic, transcendental, and alto- 
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gether ideal creation ; and that the personages therein 
may be expected, like allegorical beings, to be ideal 
personifications rather than flesh and blood human 
beings : then we say that, if so, the whole work should 
have been framed in a different spirit in accordance 
with this vicw. v Mr. Tennj/son must not try to enlist 
our sympathies in favour of the human actions, feel- 
ings, and sufferings of living persons ; and then, when 
we try them by a human standard, turn round and say 
that, after all, they are not men and women, but per- 
sonifications, ideal forms. 

But, when thus tried by a human standard, they 
seem deficient in life and reality. The poet reserves 
his power of accurate and realistic description for out- 
ward nature, and leaves his men and women somewhat 
faintly and indistinctly drawn. He sketches them out 
for us with certain leading characteristics by which we 
may know them ; but does not create, and set fairly 
before us, a definite and lifelike portrait. 

We are brought back again to the point from which 
we started. The characters of the leading persons, 
like the general action of the drama, are not evolved 
from a definite root in the poet’s mind, but rather 
built up piecemeal. 

There is, however, this to be said on the poet’s side 
— that the very ideal perfection of the character of 
Arthur tends to create that negation and absence of 
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active and pronounced individuality, which is averted, 
in the case of other and lesser characters, by the play 
of passion, of ambition, of jealousy, of rivalry, and 
other such marked and characteristic qualities 1 Ad- 
mitting this, the general result still seems rather weak 
and unsatisfactory. 

But we must notice, in fairness to the poet, that, 
generally speaking, his female characters are more 
successful. This is only what we should expect after 
what we have said of the feminine cast of his mind, 
and his fondness for, and delicacy of touch in handling, 
that which constitutes such a preponderating element 
in feminine character and action — namely, the play of 
feeling, sentiment, sympathy and affection. The two 
best characters in the whole series, perhaps, are Enid 
and Vivien, forming contrasted types. Elaine is a 
pure and tender creation, but simple and childlike; 
so we shall probably prefer to set Enid over against 
Vivien as a firmer, deeper, more womanly character. 

Turning now to a somewhat different but connected 
question, a leading point in which we cannot help 
feeling that there is something wanting in the charac- 
ter of Arthur consists in the absence of any suspicion 
on his part of his wife’s unfaithfulness. • At first, no 

1 Compare some remaiks in the “ Edinburgh Review,” No. 
268, April, 1870, p 510. 
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doubt, this was to be expected from his generous and 
unsuspicious nature. But afterwards, when the very- 
air he breathed became tainted and poisoned, it is in- 
credible that he should have gone on so long without 
feeling that there was something wrong. That elevated 
and refined standard, that moral insight and percep- 
tion which the poet wishes us to recognize as causing 
him to dream that — 


- the bearing of our knights 
Tells ever of a manhood less and lower,” 

should have made the King feel that all was not 
sound and right in the womanhood of Guinevere. 
And this leads us to refer to what seems to be an ob- 
jection, from the moral side, to his attitude towards 
his wife in the famous parting scene in “ Guinevere.” 

Here we find an unwarrantable assumption all 
through that the whole blame rests with her. Now 
what are the facts of the case, in the poet’s own ver- 
sion of the story, so far as we ca fc n gather them from 
the somewhat vague and shadowy outline which is all 
that he has vouchsafed us ? 

Guinevere, while yet but an ardent and impulsive 
girl, is brought over by Lancelot to be the wife of a 
still unknown husband. As yet no sin has been 
dreamed of, but she naturally turns with regret from 
the gallant and chivalrous knight who has made the 
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long journey so pleasant to her, to the colder, more 
self-contained and passionless Arthur. The founda- 
tion-stone of a wall of separation between husband 
and wife having been thus laid, in a manner for which 
neither of them can perhaps fairly be blamed, how 
does Arthur deal with the responsibilities of that 
married life upon which they have now entered ? 
Rapt in dreams of a transcendental perfection for this 
all-too-imperfect humanity of ours, he allows the 
affection and sympathy which should have existed 
between himself and his wife to go as it were by de- 
fault. It was no fault of Guinevere’s that he had 
sought her for his wife without having so much as 
spoken one word to her, or ascertained whether she 
was or was not of a‘ warm-hearted and impulsive tem- 
perament, likely to be chilled or repelled by his own 
colder nature. It is no fault of hers now that, in his 
absorbing schemes for his knights and people, he 
neglects his oWn household and the wife of his bosom. 
And so this wall of separation between them grows 
and strengthens until it becomes an impassable bar- 
rier, and they lead a dual instead of a single life. 
For, that the relations between the three — Arthur, 
Guinevere, and Lancelot — should have been what 
we are told to believe they were during all those 
long years, is absolutely incredible on any other sup- 
position than that of such a state of isolation and 
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estrangement between husband and wife. For this 
Arthur is largely responsible, and it made Guinevere’s 
temptation and Lancelot’s opportunity. The King’s 
position, on this view of the case, is therefore unten- 
able. Instead of declaiming against his poor prostrate 
wife in the convent, from the vantage-ground of a 
lofty and irreproachable morality, he should rather 
have knelt down in the dust beside her, and confessed 
that he himself was partly to blame — that he had 
never loyally striven to understand her, to meet her 
just claims, to enter into her wishes, to share her 
thoughts — in fact, that he had neglected the wife for 
whose safe custody he was u^poiMhlr before his God. 

The above is the only theory, as it seems to me, by 
which any reasonable and consistent explanation of 
the supposed circumstances can be arrived at. But if 
it be objected that this gives us quite a different view 
of Arthur’s character and position to that intended by 
the poet, and if it be necessary to re-instate him on 
that pinnacle of perfection from which we had well- 
nigh deposed him, then we shall only shift and intensify 
the difficulty. For, as we whitewash Arthur we must 
blacken Guinevere. If the husband’s love and devo- 
tion to his wife, and his moral insight into purity and 
impurity, truth and falsehood, weie all that they should 
be, then the subtlety and deceit of the wife, who could 
satisfy all this devotion and this high moral standard, 
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and yet carry on for years an adulterous intrigue with 
another, show darker and darker, until we arrive at a 
pitch of hateful and deliberate wickedness, which, in 
its turn, is altogether alien to her character as sketched 
by the poet. And then, too, the lifelong devotion of 
the high-soulcd Lancelot to such a woman becomes 
equally incredible. On the whole, I can see no escape 
from one of these three alternatives: either the per- 
fection of Arthur is overdrawn ; or the wickedness of 
Guinevere and Lancelot is underdrawn; or, which is 
nearer the mark, the general plot is extravagant and 
inconsistent with the characters. 

If it be said that it is not fair to criticise the work 
from this modern standpoint, we can only repeat that 
as the poet has deliberately chosen to modify and 
adapt the old legends, so as to give us a modern pre- 
sentment of his story and characters, he must expect 
to be judged by a modern standard. 

Leaving these more general criticisms let us now 
look at one or two minor and detailed instances of the 
working of, as it would seem, the same defect, namely, 
want of general breadth in conception and consistent 
evolution of the subject. 

Take the following passage in the scene between 
Tristram and Isolt: — 

(t So, then, when both were brought to full accord, 

She rose and set before him all he will’d ; 
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And after these had comforted the blood 

With meats and wines, and satiated their hearts — 

Now talking of their woodland paradise, 

The deer, the dews, the fern, the founts, the lawns ; 

Now mocking at the much ungamliness, 

The craven shifts, and long crane legs of Mark — 

Then Tristram, laughing, caught the harp and sang,” &c. 

This passage is pitched in a lighter key than any- 
thing that immediately precedes. It serves as a 
connecting link to carry the reader forward, with- 
out any too marked transition, from a somewhat 
serious discussion to the light lyrical piece which is 
coming. 

But we shall hardly be able to persuade ourselves 
thatthe general arrangement is satisfactory. The “com- 
forting of the blood ” with meats and wines, is no doubt 
a very good thing in its way : the deer, the dews, the 
fern, the founts, the lawns, may be very legitimate 
subjects of conversation, at a suitable time and place ; 
the craven shifts and long crane legs of Mark are not 
without their proper interest for the lovers, who are 
busily engaged in “com foiling the blood,” with Mark's 
own meats, and, we doubt not, with a bottle from 
Mark’s own especial bin. But, seriously, without being 
quite prepared "to accuse the poet of an anticlimax, 
we shall yet scarcely be able to allow, that, when at 
last the long divided and passionate lovers are re-united, 
and brought into harmony, the scene before us is a 
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sufficient and worthy expression of their reconciled 
joy. 

Now, how docs this occur ? For we have too high 
an opinion of the poet’s taste and genius easily to per- 
suade ourselves that he would have given us this weak 
passage at this point without some external reason 
for it. 

The meeting of Tristram and Isolt gave a suitable 
opportunity, as we saw, for the introduction of a 
dialogue between them, framed in a somewhat philo- 
sophic and analytical spirit. It served to express 
certain preconceived theories and ideas in the poet’s 
mind, rather than the feelings and thoughts which, 
viewing the conditions of the situation, might reason- 
ably be assigned to two people meeting in their age 
and under their circumstances. As soon then as the 
poet, speaking by the mouths of Tristram and Isolt, 
has put before us these theories and ideas, he appa- 
rently proceeds to consider, not so much what these 
two people, at the point to which he has now brought 
them, might fairly be supposed to do or say next, but 
— how best to introduce one of his favourite enigmati- 
cal lyrical pieces before the conclusion of the poem. 
And so, that he may not jump too suddenly from philo- 
sophy to song, he gives us the passage above as a 
transition stage. If this be so, he first endangers the 
realism and truth of the general picture, in order to 
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bring in certain favourite ideas of his own. He then 
sacrifices the consistency and propriety of the situation, 
at the point at which he has now arrived, in order to 
make room for an independently-conceived instead of 
naturally-evolved finale to the poem. He thus paves 
the way^ for an effective finish to his poem, no doubt, 
in accordance with his own artistic ideas of light and 
shadow, by exhibiting his characters in an attitude of 
careless and unsuspecting gaiety and confidence just 
before the final catastrophe. But, if this view of the 
whole case be generally correct, it tends to prove our 
position, that the characters are treated as puppets, 
more or less, being clothed with such attributes, and 
exhibited under such conditions, as will best present 
a suitable field for the display of the poet’s own ideas, 
or best suit his convenience, by enabling him to present 
to us some choice poetic morsel, which he has pre- 
viously manufactured, or sees his way to manufacture. 
Thus, neither the action of the piece, nor the characters 
of the actors, are being consistently unfolded in accord- 
ance with the requirements of time, place, and circum- 
stance, from a single root, or a central idea , so- that 
the work tends to become a disjointed and inconsistent 
conglomerate, rather than an organic whole. 

I offer these remarks, as they present themselves, 
while we are considering the work from the artistic 
standpoint ; but would not lay too much stress upon 
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them, and should hardly quarrel with anyone who 
might be disposed to pronounce a good deal of this 
criticism to be overstrained. For, after all, a poet’s 
main object is to amuse, to instruct, to delight his 
readers ; and, if he succeed in this, as Mr. Tennyson 
most assuredly does, he may easily be pardoned if he 
has his own little peculiarities in the method of doing 
so, and may be allowed to fashion his work according 
to his own ideas. Still if, herein, he allow himself to 
deviate from the true canons of art, it seems not unfair, 
en passant, to notice the apparent deviation. 

Another direction in which it appears that our author 
is open to a charge of .>• i ifi. m , the true and proper 
unfolding of his subject for a secondary object is in 
his fondness for an episodical and fragmentary 
arrangement and division of his poems. Fie thereby 
seems to make unwarrantable demands upon his 
reader’s patience and attention ; besides indicating, as 
I venture to think, his own deficiency in general 
breadth, of artistic perception. That same narrowness 
of view which originally caused him to break up his 
whole subject into separate and ill-connected poems, 
now leads him to break up the individual poems into 
separate and ill-connected portions. 

Thus, to take one out of several instances, in the 
“ Last Tournament,” we have, at first, eight or ten 
lines to introduce us to a scene of no apparent im- 
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portance, a chance rencontre between the skipping fool 
and Tristram ; then a retrospect thirteen or fourteen 
pages long, giving us the whole history of the carcanet 
and the tournament, before we return to the trivial 
scene from which we started. Here the poet seems to 
have gone out of his way to cut up his poem, and to 
make an extra demand upon the reader’s patience and 
attention, for no apparent reason. No striking scene, 
no life-size portrait of hero or heroine, is to be set 
before us, in the' foreground of the picture, with the 
view of filling in the details subsequently. And 
the long retrospect, comprising such a large por- 
tion of the whole poem, inevitably imparts a frag- 
mentary character, tending to weaken its unity, and 
impair its general effect. In “ Enid,” again, is 
a crucial instance, which we have already noticed. 
We are first introduced to the heroine m her married 
life ; and shortly afterwards we have the entire history 
of the previous courtship and matrimony, forming, no 
doubt, the prettiest and most interesting part of the 
poem. But the general result is that the whole piece 
is cut up into fragmentary portions, for the sake of 
bringing into greater prominence one single scene. 
In this scene the heroine extracts, with a sigh, a faded 
silk dress from the wardrobe or cabinet in which it 
had been laid-up-in-ordinary ; upon which we are 
made to look back in the story for thirty or forty 
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pages, ostensibly that we may get the history of this 
dress. Now the heroine’s care of it, and association of 
ideas connected with it, may constitute a pretty little 
sentimental picture in themselves ; but I venture to 
think that a greater breadth of view would have led 
the poet to recognize that it was not worth while, for 
the sake of such a picture, to endanger the unity, the 
dignity, and the general effect of a poem which forms 
one act in a great tragical drama on which he has 
expended so much genius and power, together with 
the labour of half a lifetime. 

We must, however, notice, in fairness, that the poet’s 
arrangement serves to bring into greater prominence, 
by setting m the fore-front of the picture, that 
jealousy of Geraint, on which the whole poem is 
intended to hinge. On this account it would seem, 
that had the subsequent retrospect been confined to a 
moderate length, instead of comprising such a large 
portion of the poem, the resulting arrangement would 
have been more suitable and defensible. 

We have remarked, more than once, that the poet is 
generally careful not to sacrifice the realism and truth- 
fulness of his pictures to the hidden allegoiical signi- 
ficance. 

There is one case, however, where it is at least 
possible, that the general design of a poem has been 
subordinated to the allegory. In “Gareth and Lynette” 
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a difficulty, which probably strikes most readers at 
once, is the incredible character of the “ kitchen-knave” 
part of the story, as resulting from the mother’s com- 
mand. Much allowance must, no doubt, be made for 
the extravagances and impossibilities which occur m 
the legendary lore of a romantic and uncritical age. 
We would not therefore notice any such minor dif- 
ficulties in connection with this story as this, — that if 
the King did not know his own nephew, the brothers, 
Modred and Gawain, would recognize him and reveal 
the secret. All such secondary improbabilities may 
well be allowed in a legendary story of this kind, which 
must not be examined too critically. But I venture to 
think that if any story is to carry our sympathies with it, 
and satisfy the true canons of art, it must be true, m its 
essence, to human nature, which is one and the same 
in every age. And it is impossible to imagine that 
any mother, out of pure love and excessive fondness 
for her son, would doom him to make his entrance 
into the world under such conditions as these. 

This “ kitchen-knave ” part of the plot, however, 
becomes more intelligible/ if we understand it as lead- 
ing up to the allegory. The struggle upon which 
Gareth is about to enter represents, as we saw, the war 
of the soul in its progress through time. The sensuous 
soul, under the guise of Lyncttc, accompanies Gareth 
and overcomes by his aid. We see then that victorious 
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faith is denoted by his warfare, and humility by his 
humble origin. This accounts for the poet’s, and 
therefore for the mother’s, anxiety to get him into the 
kitchen. If it be said that this is too far fetched, and 
that the association of the lovely and angelic form of 
humility with the grimy pots and pans would only lead 
us from the sublime to the ridiculous, we can only throw 
the blame upon the poet. Regard it how we will,* 
there is a strong element of the ludicrous in the whole 
affair, which we shall mot easily get rid of. The 
poet, then, is in this dilemma, that, if his allegory is to 
be consistently applied, as above, to explain Gareth’s 
sojourn in the kitchen, he has sacrificed the general 
truthfulness and probability of his story to it. But if 
not, then he has deliberately, and for no compelling 
cause at all, selected for his poem a story with an in- 
credible plot.* 

Leaving now these more general considerations, let 
us notice, in conclusion, that, in a few instances, the 
poet’s love of natural history has led him to injure, 
rather than enhance, the effect of his descriptions, by 
introducing somewhat ill-timed illustrations from it. 
Take the following : — 

* « Never man rejoiced 

More than Geraint to see her thus attired; 

And glancing all at once as keenly at her, 

As careful robms eye tfye delver's toil, 

Made her cheek bum, and either eyelid fall.” 
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Now the inquisitive robin, waiting for his worm, may 
be a very handsome perky little fellow in himself ; and 
in his own proper time and place we have not one 
word to say against him. But the question is, is he in 
his right place on the present occasion? With all 
deference to the poet’s highly cultivated taste, I yet 
venture to think that he is not. Surely the general 
effect of the situation, wherein the ardent lover is, or 
is supposed to be, dying to see the result of his te§t 
upon his loved one, is in no way enhanced but rather 
lowered, and our attention unnecessarily diverted by 
the introduction of a trivial image like this. How can 
the poet ask us to leave the lovers, at this critical mo- 
ment, and go off to watch the robin’s eagerness in 
quest of his worm, unless he is prepared to maintain 
that the instincts of the lower creation are worthy to 
be set side by side with the workings of the human 
affections. 

Mr. Tennyson, however, is so much in love with his 
simile, that he repeats it verbatim further on in the 
same poem, and under conditions to which much the 
same remarks are applicable. 

Once more let us look at the <ippli« iliuu uf a simile, 
to which we have elsewhere referred ; — 

“ Arthur deigned not use of word or sword, 

But let the drunkard, as he stretch’d from horse 
To strike him, overbalancing his bulk. 
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Down from the causeway heavily to the swamp 
Fall, as the crest of some slow-arching wave, 

Heard m dead night along that table-shore, 

Drops flat, and after the great waters break 
Whitening for half a league, and thin themselves, 

Far over sands marbled with moon and cloud, 

From less and less to nothing ; thus he fell 
Head-heavy.” 

Now, no one will be hardy enough to deny the 
excellence of this fine simile in itself ; but, here again, 
the question 'is, is it in its right place ? Such similes 
as this do not grow wild on the poetic hedge ; and it 
vexes us that Mr. Tennyson should not have found 
a worthier place for it, instead of wasting it over 
a description of a drunken' man tumbling helplessly 
from his horse. One would almost imagine that the 
poet has had it lying idle, ready manufactured, in his 
note-book for a long time ; and now seizes the first 
occasion which affords a decent excuse for its intro- 
duction without much consideration of its real appro- 
priateness. 

In all these cases the missing element, on the poet’s 
part, seems to be the want of a broad view of his sub- 
ject, the absence of a real and masterly grasp of it— of 
its worth, its capacities, its true proportions, and its' 
legitimate development, — as compared with his own 
poetic strength and resources 1 




Chapter XVII. 

ON CERTAIN MINOR PECULIARITIES OF 
* STYLE AND METRE IN THE IDYLLS. 

NE of the leading minor excellences, ob- 
servable in these poems, is the admirable 
English in which they are written. 

The language is always clear and to the 
point, generally vigorous and telling, not seldom keen, 
incisive, even brilliant. The poet gives us vernacular 
English with a noticeably small proportion of words of 
classical origin, and with a general avoidance' of foreign 
importations of all kinds . 1 The number of long words 
of Latin or Greek derivation, and of more modern in- 
troduction into the language, to bb found in the Idylls, 
is particularly small, if indeed any such occur at all 
Mr, Tennyson does not, like some authors, allow 

1 Compare w Edinburgh Review,” July, 1859, p. 249. 
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himself to take verbal or grammatical liberties with 
the language, to revive obsolete words or coin new 
ones, to any noticeable extent There is, however, one 
direction in which he has gone so far beyond his pre- 
decessors, as almost to open up a new field. This is in 
his compound epithets, which are so numerous and 
varied as to constitute quite a feature in his style. 

As might be expected, he draws largely upon his 
close and varied acquaintance with outward nature, 
in the process of their manufacture. 

Let us glance at the following : — 

cc A lodge of intertwisted bcechen-boug hs, 

Furze-cranwid and bracken-rooftP 

cc The wide-wingd sunset of the misty marsh ” 

“ A death-dumb , autumn-dripping gloom.” 

“ A slender-shafted pine.” 

u Heather-scented air. 

“ A brow, 

May-blossom, and a check of apple-blossom , 

Hawk-eyes; and lightly was her slender nose 
Tip-tilted , like the petal of a flower.” 

“ Myriads of topaz-lights and jacinth-work.” 

a Many-lmotted water-flags.” 

“ Entering thus, 

Right o’er a mount of new lyp 'alien stones, 

The dusky-rafted d, many-cobwedd hall.” 
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“ A gloom of stubborn-shafted oaks.” 

(t The tmy-trumjbeting gnat.” 

“ A ruby-circled, neck.” 

It would be easy to multiply further instances. 

The poet is sometimes so much in love with these 
epithets that he even sacrifices the smoothness and 
rhythm of his verse to them. This we should hardly 
have expected from him, as the pi i faction of his versi- 
fication is usually conspicuous. 

Take the following : — 

“ T 0 SW eep 

In ever-highering eagle-circles up.” 

u Low down through villain h 'ft hen-7,', r \ sal, rg e ” 

“ Some prodigious tale 

Of knights who sliced a red hfe-bubbhng way 
Through twenty folds of twisted dragon.” 

u A silk pavilion gay with gold 

In streaks and rays, and all Lent-hly in hue ” 

u Vows — c I am woodman of the woods, 

And hear the garnet-headed yaffingale 
Mock them.” ' 

Here the versification is unusually laboured, turgid, 
and rough ; a result for^which the compound epithets 
are mainly responsible. 

It may be said, no doubt, that this effect is designed 
N 
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by the poet, in order to meet his ideas of the harmony 
of sound and sense. But it seems more than doubtful 
whether the general effect is not artificial and unsatis- 
factory. 

The poet does not often indulge in mannerisms,'’ 
tricks of style, and forced or unusual modes of expres- 
sion. ' There are, however, a few points which a care- 
ful student can scarcely fail to notice. One of these js 
his fondness for i « j u 1 it I« >n where any marked effect is 
to be created : — 

« Their Abbess died. 

Then she, for her good deeds and her pure life 
And for the power of ministration m her, 

And likewise for the high rank she had borne, 

Was chosen Abbess, there, an Abbess , lived 
For three brief years, and there, an Abbess , past 
To where, beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

u Moving with me night and day, 

Fainter by day, but always m the night 
Blood-red, and sliding down the blacken’d marsh 
Blood-red , and on the naked mountain-top 
Blood-red , and m the sleeping mere below 
Blood-red” 

u Storm at the top — and, when we gain’d it, storm 
Round us, and death.” 

In his pathetic passages our author sometimes 
appeals to our sympathies, with a most marked 
and peculiar effect, by this kind of emphatic repe- 
tition. 
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Thus, when Enid is lamenting over her husband : — 

“ O, noble breast, and all puissant arms, 

Am I the cause , I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you?” 

And, again, where the husband laments over the wife, 
a little further on 

“ In spite of all my care, 

For all my pains, poor man, for all my pains, 

She is not faithful to me.” 

Similarly in the subsequent beautiful passage in 
which the poet moralizes on the general situation 

£C O purblind race of miserable men, 

How ?nany among us at this very hour 
Do forge a lifelong trouble for ourselves 
By taking true for false or false for true ; 

Here, through the feeble twilight of this world 
Groping, how many, until we pass and reach 
That other, where we see as we are seen ! ” 

Compare, if we may leave the Idylls for a mo- 
ment, a beautiful and touching passage in “ Aylmer’s 
Field ” 


« So they talked, 

Poor children, for their comfort ; the wind blew, 
The rain of heaven, and their own bitter tears, 
Tears and the careless rain of heaven, mixt 
Upon their faces, as they kiss’d each other 
In darkness, and above them roar’d the pine.” 
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A striking feature in these poems is the constant 
[*se of alliterations and play upon sounds generally. 
This meets us continually. The most noticeable cases 
are generally in the initial letters of noun and verb, 
describing similar or connected actions — 

“ On the jpike that .split the mother’s heait 

spitting the child. 5 ’ 

“ What othei fire than he, 

Whereby the £lood <5eats and the blossom ^lows, 

And the sea rolls, and all the woild is maimed ” 

It would be easy to select numbers of such isolated 
cases, which would catch the eye of every reader. But 
in order to get a truer measure of the extent to which 
these agreements of sounds sometimes prevail, even 
where at first sight we might not notice them, we 
might analyze carefully a single page from Lancelot’s 
description of his adventures in the “ Holy Grail.” 

This would tend to convince us that Mr. Tennyson is 
a most careful student of the laws of euphony. By years 
of study and practice in versification his ear has been so 
trained to the harmonies of sound as to lead to a most 
remarkable phonetic agreement, by a process of more 
or less unconscious selection and euphonious giouping 
of his words. The admitted harmony and perfection 
of his versification generally is largely due to a ' close 
observance of these harmonies of sound. 
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As another instance of our poet’s mannerism, we 
might quote the introductions to the speeches in the 
“Passing of Arthur” with the stereotyped epithet 
applied to Bedivere, framed on the well-known model 
of the “ Iliad,” as every school-boy will recognize. 

The poet gave a certain quaint and archaic flavour 
to his original fragment, the “Morte d’ Arthur,” by 
adopting this course, and, in order to be consistent, he 
has carried it out in the later additions to the poem. 
But m the rest of the Idylls he has dropped it, and 
commenced his speeches in a more lively and conver- 
sational manner. This was very necessary, as , the 
general character of the utterances themselves is much 
too modernized to admit of such antiquated introduc- 
tions without a standing discord, # in addition to the 
wearisome iteration which they would have entailed. 

Let us now look at our poet’s versification from the 
side of metre and rhythm. 

The general metrical type upon which the Idylls are 
framed is, of course, the Iambic. But the poet by no 
means ties himself down to a rigid adherence to this 
normal pattern. On the contrary, wherever R is desir- 
able to produce a more striking, emphatic, lively or 
solemn effect, or only to vary the monotony of the 
verse, he introduces other feet of two syllables or of 
three, in place of the normal iambus, and frequently 
in a very telling manner. 
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Let us take a few instances ; and first for the sudden 
or startling effects produced by a trochee, which re- 
verses the usual flow of the metre, and pulls us up, as 
it were, to gaze at some sudden apparition, or listen 
to some startling sound — 

“ Into | the hall | stagger'd , | his visage ribb’d 
From ear to ear with dog-whip wheals.” 

“ Out of | the dark, | just as | the lips had touch’d, 
Behind him rose a shadow and a shriek.” 

tc Out of | the city a blast of music peal’d.” 

Similarly for 
Recoil — 

a Back , as | a hand that pushes through the leaf.” 

u Back from | the gate, | started | the three.” 

Command — 

u c Slay, then / | he shriek’d , c my will is to be slain. 3 ” 

“ Rise, weak | ling ; I am Lancelot ; say thy say.” 

“ Tell thou | the king and all his liars.” 

“ See to | the foe within.” 

Appeal — 

“ Would they | have risen against me in their blood 
At the last day ?” 
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Entreaty — 

p p 

“ Make me | thy knight, Sir King.” y ^ • 

“Pray for | my soul, more things are wrought by piayer/'^, 

Now let us look at some instances of the intro- 
duction of a third syllable into the foot. This again 
usually lends emphasis, by causing us to pause upon 
the word or words in question, or it may be used to 
form a suitable break in the flow of the metre, at the 
introduction of a quotation, or the resumption of the 
narrative after a quotation, &c, 

I take the instances from two consecutive 

pages of “ Pelleas and Ettarre ” : — 

“ He saw 

High up in heaven the hall that Merlin built 
Blackening | against the dead-green stripes of even.” 

cc Gazing at a star 

And mar | 'veiling what | it was : on whom the hoy, 
Across the silent seeded meadow-grass 
Borne, clash’d : and Lance | lot saying , | ‘ What name 
hast thou 

That ndest here so blindly and so hard?’ 
c I have no name/ | he shouted , | c a scourge am I 
To lash the treasons of the Table Round.’ 
c Yea, but thy name | ‘ I have ma | ny names/ he cried: 
c I am wrath | and shame and hate and evil fame, 

And like a poi | sonous wind | I pass to blast 
And blaze the crime of Lancelot and the queen V 
c First over me/ said Lancelot, ‘ shalt thou pass !’ 
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i Fight theiefore,’ yell’d the other, and cither knight 
Drew back a space, and when they closed, at once 
The weary steed of Pclleas floun | dering t flung [ 

His rider, who call’d out fiom the dark field, 

| c Thou art false | as hell . slay me : I have no sword ! ’ ” 

, The division of the sentences, the agreement of 
antecedent and relative clauses, and the general 
arrangement and pmu lihition, arc most artistically 
contrived, so as to harmonize with and assist these 
metrical changes in producing the desired result. 

Let us glance at a descriptive passage from “ Guine- 
vere : ” — 


“ There rode an armed warrior to the doors. 

A mur | muring wins | per thro’ the nunnery ran ; 

Then on | d sudden | a cry , c The King ! ’ She sat 
Stiff-stricken | listening ; but when armed feet 
Thro ’ the | long gallery from the outer doors 
Rang com | ing, pi one from off her seat she fell, 

An d g rovell’d with her face against the floor : 

There with | her milk-white arms and shadowy hair 
She made her face a darkness from the King : 

And in the daikncss heard his armed feet 
Pause by | her ; then came silence, then a voice, 
Monotonous, and hollow like a ghost’s 
Denouncing judgment, but the’ changed the King’s.” 

Or notice the peculiar position and accentuation of 
the word Sounds in the following beautiful passage : — 

“ Then from the dawn it seem’d there came but famt, 

As from beyond the limit of the world, 
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Like the last echo borne of a gieat ciy, 
Sounds as | if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning fiom his wars.” 

Similarly — 
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“ She did not see the face 

.Which then was as an angel’s, but she saw, 

Wet with the mists and smitten by the light, 

The dragon of the gieat Pendragonship 
Blaze , ma ] king all the night a steam of fire.” 

Lastly, let us notice the effect produced by the 
inusual introduction of a long syllable at the com- 
nencement of each of five consecutive lines in the 
ollowing exquisite passage : — 

“ Yearnings ? ay, for hour by hour, 

0, sweeter than all memories of thee, 

Deeper than any longings after thee, 

Seem’d those far rolling, westward-smiling seas 
Watch’d from this towei.” 

In these and many other passages our poet’s subtle 
md artistic command of rhythm and metre are con- 
spicuous. 




Chapter XVIII. 

CONCLUSION. 

UR studies are nearly over. It only re- 
mains that we say a few words in conclu- 
sion upon some points which have not 
hitherto been touched upon, or else by 
way of recapitulation and gathering up of scattered 
threads of argument And first as to the general 
point of view from which we have here approached 
the whole subject. In this we have mainly followed 
the example set us by our author himself. 

' It has been said in the Introductory Chapter that 
the poet is a student ; his work everywhere tells 
of careful and patient design and elaboration. He is 
also an artist : his refined and fastidious taste and 
perception are everywhere conspicuous. This being 
so, it follows naturally that these poems are emphatic- 
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ally an art-study ; and it is from this side mainly that 
we have here regarded them. 

- Thus it was no part of my design to weary the 
reader with long historical disquisitions on that vast 
field of early literature with which these Idylls are 
connected ; although a study of it would properly be 
involved in any exhaustive discussion of the general 
subject Such a study of the origin and growth of the 
Arthurian and collateral traditions may be most inter- 
esting and important in its own proper place , but we 
have preferred here to take the poems mainly as they 
stand, and to study them as an art-creation in the 
completed shape in which they are brought before us. 
And herein, as was said, the poet has set us the 
example. Whether it be from a poetic genius calm 
and measured in character, rather than fiery or 
impetuous; or from a somewhat contracted range, 
perhaps, of sympathy and enthusiasm ; or from a dis- 
passionate and critical artistic taste ; there is observ- 
able a certain coldness in our poet’s whole treat- 
ment of his subject. He is never hurried away by a 
vivid realization of his theme into passionate expres- 
sion, forgetful of, and untrammelled by, artistic pro- 
prieties and balanced proportions. He is never him- 
self carried away, and so he cannot expect to carry 
us away. He looks at his own work to a certain 1 
extent ab extrA with calm artistic eye; and, conse- 
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quently, we also have been disposed to regard ib 
calmly as an art-creation, rather than. as a living 
reality of human passion or human suffering, before 
which criticism pauses and yields place to sympathetic 
emotion. 

We have spoken before of the high moral tone and 
purpose which pervades these poems. And we have 
said that they constitute a study of human failure. 
Failure , , dis.ippoinlim nl, ruin, is the burden of the 
whole; and looked at from this point of view the 
poems constitute one long commentary on that pro- 
foundest of profound words — “ The creature was made 
subject to vanity” 

Vanity, in this its widest and deepest significance, is 
shadowed forth, as the argument of the coming work, 
in the prophetic and riddling triplets of the gifted seer 
in the earliest poem : — 

“ A young man will be wiser by-ancl-by ; ” 

as also, in the second Idyll, in Arthur’s own statement 
of the essential condition necessary for his success, 
with the implied possibility of failure : — 

a So my knighthood keep the vows they swore.” 

Vanity is proclaimed by all Enid’s long, miserable, 
hopeless wanderings with her suspicion-infected lord ; 
and by the exulting harlot-shriek with which Vivien 
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leaves the betrayed and entrapped Merlin. It is in the 
pang that goes through the heart of the noble Lancelot, 
when the woman whom he has loved so long and so 
well flings his nine-years- fought- for diamonds into the 
river ; while the sweet maiden who loved him so truly 
passes there beneath his eyes in the stillness of death. 
It finds voice in Arthur’s mournful summing-up of the 
achievements of the Holy Quest 

“Was I too dark a prophet when I said 
To those who went upon the Holy Quest, 

That most of them would follow wandering fires 
Lost in the quagmne ? lost to me and gone.” 

It sounds in the indignant and anguished cry of the 
deceived Pelleas : — 

“ Would they have risen against me in tlieir blood 
At the last day? I might have answered them, 

Even befoie high God.” 

It is breathed in Lancelot’s sigh at the “ Last Tourna- 
ment — 


“ The glory of our Round Table is no more.” 

It is sounded in Isolds ears with the cold-hearted wish 
of her inconstant lover : — 

“ May God be with thee, sweet, when old and grey 
And past desire ! ” 


and it is crashed into the brain of Tristram with the 
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avenging axe of Mark. We hear it in the sorrowful 
words of the King in the nunnery : — 

“ Thou hast not made my life so sweet to me 
That I, the King, should greatly care to live ; 

For thou hast spoilt the purpose of my life 

and in the last mournful cry of Bedivere : — 

u Now the whole Round Tabic is dissolved, 

Which was an image of the mighty world, 

And I, the last, go forth companionless, 

And the days darken round me, and the years, 

Among new men, strange faces, other minds.” 

All through we have set before us a study of human 
failure— of the disappointment of the noblest ambition, 
the marring of the highest effort, the ruin of the 
brightest prospect — through the unhallowed working 
of human passion. 

In “ Enid ” Guinevere’s sin was but a whisper 
breathed upon the peace, the joy, and the brightness 
of the healthful scene to which the two first Idylls had 
introduced us ; but yet there came with it a baneful 
suspicion, threatening to poison and mar the pure 
fountains of all wedded happiness. In “ Vivien” the 
whisper has become a storm. That secret sin of 
Guinevere and Lancelot is, as it were, reproduced. It 
leaves the darkness in which they fondly thought that 
it was buried ; it stalks boldly forth into the light of 
day, hideous and unhallowed — a fell Juggernaut-car- 
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progress of evil, of which Vivien appears before our 
-eyes the Satan-energized prophetess. In the succeed- 
ing poems we see this monstrous Shape rolling ever 
remorselessly onward, and ciushing beneath its wheels 
not only its own blinded devotees — its Tristrams — but 
innocent bystanders, the sweet and tender Elaine, the 
pure-minded and chivalrous Pelleas. 

Yet, though the evil is thus put fairly before us, in 
its blackest blackness, with all its subtle and Satanic 
working, with all its spreading poison and never-ending 
mischief and ruin, it is remarkable that we never lose 
our sympathy for the chief sinners . 1 One cold and 
cruel form, it is true, the poet shows us, separate and 
panelled off from the general picture, that we may 
not be without a proper presentment of the evil in 
its more personal manifestation, in the utter ruin and 
degradation of a human soul when brought fairly 
under its influence ; and from Vivien we can only 
turn with loathing, as from some bright and glittering, 
but deadly and hateful reptile. But from the chief 
actors, the original authors of the mischief, we are 
never thus bidden to withhold our sympathy, in spite 
of the unsparing exposure of the ruin which they 
,Work. On the contrary, we are given to understand 


1 Compare some remarks in the u Edinburgh Review,” April, 
1870, p. 538. 
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that the end of all is for each of them peaceful and 
holy. In this setting forth of the sanctity of the mar- 
riage tic, with the tremendous and far-rcaching results 
of its violation, combined with sorrow, compassion, and 
hope for the unhappy violators, the poet has been 
most successful. 

For this more sympathetic and somp.i Lmi' 
aspect of his subject has not been gained by any.l&pk 
of ( due justice and severity towards the sinner any 
more than by a want of truth and faithfulness in the 
picture of the sin. As we said at the close of the 
Introductory Chapter, an avenging Nemesis of retribu- 
tion has everywhere followed upon the crime. Even 
while their guilt is still undiscovered it becomes so 
hateful to Guinevere and Lancelot, by its manifested 
results, and by the poisonous atmosphere of deceit 
and treachery with which it surrounds them, that of 
their own deliberate act they arc minded to break 
the chain. That is to say, their own guilt had found 
them out even before it was found out by others. 
There is room for repentance at last, it is true, but it 
is a repentance of tears and shame ; and before it is 
found there is a wholesome experience to be gone 
through of the abundant crop of poisonous and 
piercing thorns by which the tempting but forbidden 
flower and fruit were guarded - 

Again, though there is failure and even ruin in this 
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world for the innocent, the pure, the In-li-suiihd, and 
the noble, yet arc we left at last with the feeling that 
“ wisdom is justified of her children.” 

Arthur is, as he should be, the crowning instance of 
this. His life has been one long experience of failure, 
the rain, to refer once more to the riddling triplets of 
the seer, having quite got the better of the sun. Yet 
he departs in a solemn peace : — 

“ I have lived my life, and that which I have done 
May He within Himself make pure.” 

This is higher than Dido’s famous utterance, of which 
the opening words remind us : — 

“ Vixi et quern dedcrat cursum fortuna peregi.” 

inasmuch as, in his case, the lines have been traced 
out for him by duty, instead of, as in hers, by 
fortune. And whether he come again or no wc know 
that he is not without his due and appropriate welcome 
in that far-off land. 

u Then fiom the dawn it seem’d there came hut faint, 

As from beyond the limit of the world, 

Like the last echo borne of a great cry, 

Sounds, as if some fair city were one voice 
Around a king returning from his wars.” 

Elaine, again, passes away from the scene. Her 
poor tender little heart has “ dashed itself against the 
desolations of the world,” and been all-untimely 

O 
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broken to pieces. Yet in her darkest hour, we are 
made to feel that her lot is far preferable to that of 
the hardened and polluted Vivien, even though we 
should take her in her hour of fancied triumph and 
glory. 

Elaine's utterances are those of a noble soul — satis- 
fied with following everywhere, in its affection^, as in 
all else, the highest and careless, comparatively, of 
the actual result, as to success or failure, in this dim 
and uncertain world. 

She looks, first and chiefly, at Lancelot, the peerless 
one, whom she loves, and whom to have loved, she 
says, cannot fail to dignify and ennoble her own 
smaller and slighter life. That thought comes first , 
and herself and her own fortunes, good or bad, remain 
in the background 

In “ Vivien and l nstram ” we see only a selfish and 
carnal materialism ; they look from first to last at 
self. 

But Vivien is lower and grosser than Tristram 
She deliberately prefers the evil path ; whereas Tris- 
tram is not without a feeling after a higher and better 
order of things, from which he knows himself to have 
fallen. 

Before concluding, we ought perhaps to say a word 
upon a point which has probably struck most thought- 
ful readers of the Idylls — namely, the analogy between 
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the life of the ideal King here, who struggles all his 
life against the evil of the world, and “ passes to come 
again,” and that highest life and lifelong struggle, re- 
corded in the Gospels, of Him who also passed to 
come again. The question naturally arises — how far 
is this analogy intentional and to be considered as an 
integral part of the poet’s design, so that there is a 
hidden and tacit reference to Scripture throughout 
There are certainly some passages in the poems which 
seem to support such a view, such as — 

u Follow the deer ? follow the Clmst , the King? 

So again a little later — 

u Not proven, who swept the dust of ruin’d Rome 

From off the threshold of the realm, and crush’d 

The idolaters, and made the people free ? 

Who should be King save him who makes us free f ” 

Still, though the poet has thus distinctly recognized 
the analogy, he has yet been careful, I think, to leave 
it only an analogy, and has not sought to establish 
any absolute typical or symbolic identification. All 
such correspondence as there may be he has left to 
tell its own tale and find its own level, so to speak, 
without going one step out of his way in an attempt 
to perfect or complete it. There is also this to be 
considered, that the higher and truer any human life 
may be the more resemblance will there necessarily 
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be between it and that highest One which is the Truth 
and the Life. The higher, therefore, the ideal which 
the poet has set before us, the more has he tended to 
work on parallel lines with Scripture. But as lines 
when parallel never meet, so has there, as it seems, 
been here also a parallelism, but no actual coincidence 
Our task is over. If it be true, as, probably, most 
judicious readers will allow, that a thorough and faith- 
ful study in detail of a single important and original 
work is worth more than the careless and hasty perusal 
of half a library, then will the time and labour which 
we have here bestowed on a somewhat close study of 
these poems be in no way wasted. And I am not 
without hopes that this essay, by drawing attention to 
the subject, may conduce to a due and proper appre- 
ciation of these poems, even if it be only as a beacon- 
light, by its errors and mistakes. If we have been 
enabled here to set m a clearer light any of those 
numerous merits and perfections which might pos- 
sibly have escaped the notice of the general reader, 
our labours will be so far successful. If in some cases 
we have ventured upon adverse criticism, it has been 
in good faith, and with no shadow of a desire to under- 
value the real beauty and excellence of the entire 
\york. It is quite possible that a wider artistic percep-^ 
tion and truer critical insight would show some of this 
criticism to be mistaken or one-sided. 
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Whether this be so or no, a great poet like Mr. 
Tennyson can well afford to regard with the utmost 
equanimity all such efforts whether hostile or favour- 
able, being well assured that his work will last long 
after such “ studies ” as these are buried in oblivion. 
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BRIDGE TT, Rev. T. i?.— History of the Holy Eucharist in 
Great Britain- 2 voh, Demy 8vo, t$s. 

B ROD RICK) the lion. G. C.— Political Studios. Demy 8vo, 14s, 

BROOKE , Rev. S. A,— Life and Letters of the Late Rev. F. W. 
Robertson, M.A. Edited by. 

I. Uniform with Robertson’s Scunons. 2 vols. With Steel 
Portrait. 7 s. 61 . 

II, Libi ary Edition. With Puitiait. 8vo, m, 

III. A Popular Edition. In 1 voh, Svo, 6s, 

The Spirit of the Christian Life. A New Volume of 
Sermons. Second Edition. Ciown Svo, 7s, 6d. 

The Fight of Faith. Seimons pi cached on vaiious occasions. 

Fifth Edition. Crown Svo, 7 j. 61 . 

Theology in the English Poets.- Cowncr, Coleridge, Words- 
woith, and Burns. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post Svo, 5.?. 
Christ in Modern Life. Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition. 
Ciown Svo, $s. 

Sermons. First Series. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition, Ciown 
Svo, $s. 

Sermons. Second Senes. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8vo, $$, 

BROOKE) W. G M.A.—' The Public Worship Regulation 
Act. With a Classified Statement of its Provisions, Notes, 
and Index. Third Edition, revised and collected. Crown 
8vo, 3r. 61 . 

Six Privy Council Judgments.— 1850 - 72 . Annotated by. 
Third Edition. Ciown 8vo, 9 s. 

BROWN, Rev. J. Baldwin , B.A . — The Higher Life. Its Reality, 
Experience, and Destiny. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 
Doctrine of Annihilation in the Light of the Gospel of 
Love. Five Discourses. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s . 6d. 
The Christian Policy of Life. A Book for Young Men of 
Business. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 

BROWN, J. Croumbu , LL.D . — Reboisement in France; or, 
Records of the Replanting of the. Alps, the Cevennes, and the 
Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage, and Bush. Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 
The Hydrology of Southern Africa. Demy 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

BROWN) S. Barton, B.A . — The Fire Baptism of all Flesh; 
or, the Coming Spiritual Cnsis of the Dispensation. Crown 
8 vo, 6s. 

BROWNE) W. R.— The Inspiration of the New Testament. 
With a Preface by the Rev. J. P. Norris, D.D. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

BURCK 1 ZARDT) Jacob.— The Civilization of the Period, of the 
Renaissance in Italy. Authorized translation, by b. G. C. 
Middlcmore. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 24s. 
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BURTON, Mrs. Richard.-— -The Inner Life of Syria, Palestine, 
and the Holy Land. With Maps, Fhotogmphs, and 
Colouied Plates. Cheaper Edition in one volume. Large post 
Svo, ioa 6d. 

BUSBECQ , Ogier GMsclin die. — His Life and Letters, By Charles 
Thornton Forster, M.A., and F. Ii. Blackburne Daniell, 
M.A, 2 vols. With Frontispieces. Demy 8vo, 24 s. 

CARPENTER) Dr. Phillip P.-His Life and Work. Edited by 
his brothei, Russell Lant Caipcntei. With Poitiait and Vignettes. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d. 

CARPENTER , W. B. t LL.D. f M.D. , F.R.S., etc.—' The Principles 
of Mental PL', . ■ * >1 1 With their Applications to the 
Tiaining and I • 4 im cl ili«* Mind, and the Study of its Moibid 
Conditions. Illustiated. Sixth Edition. Svo, I2x. 

CERVANTES.— 'The Ingenious Knight Don Quixote de la 
Mancha, A New Tianslation fiom the Oiiginals of 1605 and 
1608. By A. J. Duffield. With Notes. 3 vols. Demy Svo, 42$. 

CIIEYNE , Rev. T. IC.— The Prophecies of Isaiah. Translated 
with Ciitical Notes and Dissertations. 2 vols. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 2 5* 

CLAIRA UT. — Elements of Geometry, Tianslated by Dr. 
Kaines. With 145 Figuies. Crown Svo, 4A 6d. 

CLAYDEN) P. W.— England under Lord Beaconsfleld, The 
Political History of the Last Six Years, fiom the end of 1873 to 
the beginning of 1880. Second Edition, with Index and con- 
tinuation to March, 1880. Demy Svo, i6a 

CLODD , Edward^ F.R.A.S.—ThQ Childhood of the World: a 
Simple Account of Man in Early Times. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 3 s. 

A Special Edition foi Schools. lx. 

The Childhood of Religions. Including a Simple Account of 
the Bnlh and Giowth of Myths and Legends. Ninth Thousand. 
Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

A Special Edition for Schools. Is. 6d. 

Jesus of Nazareth. With a brief sketch of Jewish History to the 
Time of His Bnth. Small crown 8vo, 6 a 

CO GJILAN, ) y. Cole , D.D.— The Modern Pharisee and other 
Sermons. Edited by the Veiy Rev. PI. II. Dickinson, D.D., 
Dean of Chapel Royal, Dublin, New and Cheaper Edition, 
Grown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

COLERIDGE , Sara. — Phantasmion. A Fairy Tale. With an In- 
troductory Preface, by the Right Hon. Lord Coleridge, of Ottery 
St. Mary. A New Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, p. 6d, 

Memoir and Letters of Sara Coleridge. Edited by her 
Daughter. With Index. Cheap Edition. With one Poitiait. 
p. 6d, 
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Collects Exemplified, Being Illustrations from the Old and New 
Testaments of the Collects for the Sundays after Trinity. By the 
Author of {< A Commentary on the Epistles and Gospels,” Edited 
by the Rev. Josni'H Jackson, Crown Svo, 5 s . 

COLLINS, Urn timer.— The Secret of Long Life, Small crown Svo, 
3 s. 6(1 

CONNELL, A. Ai—Bi scon lent and Danger in India, Small 
crown Svo, 3 .?. 6d. 

COOKE , ProJ.J. P. — Scientific Culture, Crown Svo, is. 

COOPER , //. 7 -The Art of Furnishing on Rational and 
Aesthetic Principles. New and Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 
Svo, is. 6d. 

CORFIRLD, Prof., A- Health. Crown Svo, 6s. 

CORY, William.— A Guide to Modern English History. Part I, 
— MDCCCXV.-MDCCCXXX. Demy 8 vo, as. Part II.— 
MDCCCKXX.-MDCCCXXXV'*, i$s. 

CORY, Col Ailhitr. — The Eastern Menace. Crown Svo, is. 61. 

COTTER ILL, //. B.— An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. 
Ci own Svo, Is. 6d. 

COURTNEY, IF. Z.~ The Metaphysics of John Stuart Mill, 
Crown Svo, 5 .?. 6/4 

COX, Rev. Sir George IF., JU.A., Pari.— A History of Greece from 
the Earliest Period to the end of the Persian War, 

* New Edition, 2 vols. Demy Svo, 36 *. 

The Mythology of the Aryan Nations. New Edition.' 
Demy Svo, i(b. 1 

A General History of Greoce from the Earliest Period 
to the Death of Aloxander the Great, with a sketch of 
the subsequent History to the present time. New Edition, 
Crown Svo, 7 s. 6d . 

Tales of Ancient Greece, New Edition. Small crown Svo, 6s, 

School History of Greece. New Edition. With Maps. Ecap, 
Svo, 3 s . 61. 

The Groat Persian War from the History of Herodotus, 
New Edition, Fcap. Svo, 3 -r. 61. 

A Manual of Mythology in the form of Question and 
Answer. New Edition. Fcap, 8 vo, 3 s, 

An Introduction to the Science of Comparative Myth- 
ology and Folk-Lore. Crown 8 vo, gs. , 

COX, Rev. Sir G. W., M.A., Pari., and JONES, Eustace Hinton.— 
Popular Romances of the Middle Ages. Second 
Edition, in 1 voL Crown 8 vo, 6s. 

COX, Rev. Samuel.— Salvator Mundi ; or, Is Christ the Saviour of all 
Men ? Seventh Edition. Crown 8 vo, 5 *. 
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COX, Rez>. Samuel, —continued. 

The Genesis of Evil, and other Sermons, mainly expositoiy. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6 c. 

A Commentary on the Book of Job. With a Translation. 
Demy 8vo, 15* 

CRAUFURD , A. II,— Seeking for Light s Sermons. Ciown Svo, 5 j. 
CRAVEN, Mrs.— A Yearns Meditations. Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

CRAWFURD , Oswald. - -Fo clu g . 1 1 , Old and New. With Illustra- 
tions and Maps. New and ( heaper Edition. Ciown Svo, 6s. 

CROZIER , John Beattie, MB. —The Heligion of the Future. 
Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

Cyclopaedia of Common things. Edited by the Rev. Sir George 
W. Cox, Bait , M.A. With 500 Illustrations. Third Edition. 
Laige post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

DALTON, Rev. John Neale , M.A. , R.N. — Sermons to Naval 
Cadets. Pleached on board H.M.S. “ Biitannia.” Second 
Edition. Small ciown 8vo, 3.?. 6d. 

DAVIDSON, Rev. Samuel, D.D . , LL.D.— The New Testament, 
translated from the Latest Greek Text of Tischen- 
dorf. A New and thoioughly levised Edition. Post 8vo, lor. 6 d. 

Canon of the Bible ; Its Formation, History, and Fluctuations. 
Third and levised Edition. Small ciown 8vo, $s. 

The Doctrine of Last Things contained in the New Testa- 
ment compared with the Notions of the Jews and the Statements 
of Chuicli Creeds. Small crown 8vt>, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

DAVIDSON, Thomas, — The Parthenon Frieze, and other Essays. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 

DAVIES, Rev. J. L ., AT. ^.—Theology and Morality. Essays on 
Questions of Belief and Piactice. Ciown 8vo, 7s. 6 d. 

DAJFSON, Geo., M.A. — Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 
Edited by his Wife. Eighth Fdition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and Special Occasions. 
Edited by his Wife. Thud Edition. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. Edited by his Wife, 
Thud Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume of Sermons. Edited 
by George St. Clair. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 j. 

Three Books of God; Nature, History, and Scripture. 
Seimons edited by George St. Clair. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. 

DE REDCLIFFE, Viscount Stratford. — Why am X a Christian ? 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 

DESPREZ, Phillip S., B.D. — Daniel and John ; or, the Apocalypse 
of the Old and that of the New Testament. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
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DID ON, Rev. Father . — Science without God. Conferences by. 
Translated from the French by Rosa Corder. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, $r, 

DOWDEN, Eifwanf, II A— Shahspero : a Ci ideal Study of his 
Mind and Art. Sixth Edition. Post Svo, 12s. 

Studies in Literature, 17S9--1S77. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Laige post 8vO, 6s. 

DREJVRV \ G. 0 J/. A — The Common-Sense Management of 
the Stomach. Fifth Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2s. 01 . 

DREJVRV, G. Cl, MJX, and BARTLETT, II. G, Ph.D.- Cup and 
Flatter J or, Notes on Food and its Effects. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Small Svo, is. 0 d. 

DUFFIELB , A. 7.— Don Quixote : his Critics and Commen- 
tators, With a biief account of the minoi woiks of Miguel de 
Cervantes Saavedra, and a statement of the aim and end of 
the gieatest of them all. A [handy hook for general readers. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d» 

DU MONGER, Count.— The Telephone, the Microphone, and 
the Phonograph. With 74 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Small crown Svo, 5 s. 

IDG I WORTH, F. V . — Mathematical Psychics. An Essay on 
the Application of Mathematics to Social Science. Demy Svo, 
7.1'. 6d. 

EDIS, Robert IK, F.S.A., etc . — Decoration and Furniture of 
Town Houses: a Seiics of Cantor Lectures, deliveied before 
the Society of Aits, 1SS0. Amplified and Enlaiged. With 29 
Full-page Illustrations ami numerous Sketches. Second Edition, 
S quaie Svo, 12s. 6d. 

Educational Code of the Prussian Nation, in its Present 
Form. In accordance with the Decisions of the Common P10- 
vmcial Law, and with those of Recent Legislation, Crown 8vo, 
ss f 6d. 

Education Library. Edited by Philip Magnus 

An Introduction to the History of "Educational 
Theories. By Oscar Browning, M.A. Second EdiLion. 

3 a 6 d. 

John Amos Comenius : his Life and Education^ Woik. By 
Prof. S. S. Laurie, A.M. 3s. 6d. 

Old Greek Education. By the Rev. Prof. Mailaffy, M.A. 
3s. 6d. 

Eighteenth Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Mimatuie Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 
Parchment Liluuiy Edition, 6 r ; vellum, js. 6d. 

ELSE ALE, Henry . — Studies in Tennyson’s Idylls. Ciown Svo, 5* 
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ELYOT ; Sir Thomas *— The Boke named the Gouernour. Edited 
from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry Herbert Stephen 
Croft, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With Portraits of Sir Thomas 
and Lady Elyot, copied by permission of her Majesty fiom Hol- 
bein’s Original Drawings at Windsoi Castle. 2 vols, Fcap. 4to, 
5° J* 

Eranus. A Collection of Exercises in the Alcaic and Sapphic Metres. 
Edited by F. W. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. Crown 
8vo, 2 s, 

EVANS, Mark , — The Story of Our Father’s Love, told to 
Childien. Fifth and Cheapei Edition. With Four Illustrations. 
Fcap. 8vo, u. 6 d. 

A Book of Common Prayer and Worship for House- 
hold Use, compiled exclusively fiom the Holy Scrip tines, 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, is. 

The Gospel of Home Life. Ciown 8vo, 4 s. 6 d. 

The King’s Story-Book. In Thice Parts. Fcap. Svo, ij. 6 d. 
each. 

*** Parts I. and II. with Eight Illustiations and Two Picture Maps, 
now ready. 

“Fan Kwae” at Canton before Treaty Days 1825 - 1844 . 
By an old Resident. With frontispiece. Ciown Svo, cloth, 5J. 

FELIIIN, IF, M , — Technical Education in a Saxon Town. 
Published for the City and Guilds of London Institute for the 
Advancement of Technical Education. Demy Svo, 2 s. 

FLOREDICE , W, IE— A Month among the More Irish. Small 
ciown Svo, $s, 

Folkestone Ritual Case : the Aiguments, Pioccedings Judgment, 
and Repoit. Demy Svo, 25 s. 

FORME V, Rev, Henry , — Ancient Rome and its Connection 
with the Christian Religion : An Outline of the History 
of the City from its First Foundation down to the Erection of 
the Chair of St. Peter, a.d. 42-47. With numerous Illustrations 
of Ancient Monuments, Sculpture, and Coinage, and of the 
Antiquities of the Christian Catacombs. Royal 4to, cloth extia, 
£2 ioj. ; roxbuigh half-morocco, £2 12s. 6 d. 

FRASER, Donald .— Exchange Tables of Sterling and Indian 
Rupee Currency, upon anew and extended system, embracing 
Valins Irom One 1 arthing to One Hundred Thousand Pounds, 
and at rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Penny, from If, 9 d. to 
2s, 3 d, per Rupee. Royal 8vo, 10 s. 6 d. 

FRISWELL , J. Hain . — The Better Self. Essays for Home Life. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 
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GARDINER, Samuel A\, and J. BASS Jl/UJ.L IMG DR, M.A.— 
Introduction to the Study of English History, Large 
Crown Svo, gs. 

GARDNER , Dorsey,— Qn atrc Bras, Eigny, and Waterloo. A 
Nanative of the Campaign in Belgium, 1815. With Maps and 
Hans. Demy Svo, xCf. 

GARDNER , M A— -Lon govity ; The Means of Prolonging 

Life after Middle Age. Fourth Edition, revised and 
enlaiged. Small ciown Svo, 4.?. 

GEDDE S’, 7 hwi'f — History of the Administration of John de 
Witl, (haml Pensionary of Holland, Vol. I. 1623-1654. With 
P01 trait. Demy Svo, X 5 j. 

GENNJ , E. — IrrcMMi.isihlc Philanthropists. Being some 
Chapters on l lie Kuijdujmont of Gentlewomen. Small crown 
Svo, 2s, 6 d, 

GEORGE , lien))' —Progress and Poverty : an Inquiry into the 
Causes of Industrial Depressions, and of Increase of Want with 
Increase of Wealth. The Remedy. Second Edition. Post 
Svo, 7 S' Also a cheap edition. Sewed, price 6 d. 

GILBERT) Mrs. — Autobiography and other Memorials. 
Edited by Josiah Gilbert. Thud and Cheaper Edition^ With 
Steel Portrait and several Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, p. 6 d. 

GLOVER, F., M A — Exompla Eatina. A First Construing Book, 
with Si 1 oil Nnt«“, 1 1 \m»n, and an Introduction to the Analysis 
of Sentences. Ecap. Svo, 2s. 

GODWIN ; William . — Tlio Genius of Christianity Unveiled. 
Being Essays never before published. Edited, with a Preface, 
by C, ICcgan Paul. Ciown Svo, p, 6 d, 

COLDSMID, Sir Francis Ilcmy , Bar 4, Q.C., M.B.— Memoir of. 
With Portrait. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

C 0 ODE N 0 U GII, Commodore J. G . — Memoir of, with Extracts from 
lus Letters and Journals. Edited by his Widow. With Steel 
Engraved Portrait. Square 8vq, 5x, 

*** Also a Library Edition with Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved 
Portrait. Square post 8vo, 14J. 

GOSSE, Edmund JF, —Studies in the Literature of Northern 
Europe. With a Frontispiece designed and etched by Alma 
Tadema, New and cheaper edition. Large crown 8vo, 6 s. 

GOULD , Rev. S. Daring, M.A .— The Vicar of Morwenstow ; a 
» Memoir of the Rev, R* S. Hawker. With Portrait. Third 
Edition, revised. Square post Svo, xor. 6 d, 

Goim.iny, Present and Past. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Hugo < lown Svo, 1 $. 6 d. 

GO WAN, Major Waller E. — A. IvanofTs Russian Grammar. 
(16th Edition.) Translated, enlarged, and arranged for use of 
Students of the Russian Language. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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GRAHAM, i William, M.A.— The Creed of Science, Religious, Moral, 
and Social. Demy Svo, 1 2s. 

GRIFFITH, Thomas, A.M.- Tim C..n p. 1 of the Divine Life; a 
Study of the Fourth I i m li .i ! • ;my 8vo, 14A 

GRIMLEY, i to. /£ iV, M.A.— Tremadoc Sermons, chiefly on 
the Spiritual Body, the Unseen World, and the 
Divine XIumamLy. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6x. 

GRUNER , M.L. — Studies of Blast Furnace Phenomena. 
Translated by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Demy Svo, 
fs. 6d, 

GURNEY, Rev. Archer— Words of Faith and Cheer. A Mission 
of Instruction and Suggestion. Ciown Svo, 6 r, 

IIAECKEL, Prof. Ernst.— The History of Creation. Translation 
levised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Tices of the vaiious gioups 
of both Plants and Animals. 2 vols. Second Edition. Post 
8vo, 32J. 

The History of the Evolution of Man. With numerous 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Post Svo, 32 s. 

Freedom in Science and T< i* bin With a Piefatory Note 
byT. H. Huxley, F.R.S. 1 ,5^ 

Half-Crown Series 

Sister Dora: aBiogiaphy. By Margaret Lonsdale. 

True Words for Brave Men : a Book for Soldiers and Sailois, 
By the late Charles ICingsley. 

An Inland Voyage, By R. L. Stevenson. 1 

Travels with a Donkey. By R. L. Stevenson. 

A Kook in the Apennines. By Leader Scott. 

Kotes of Travel : being Extracts from the Journals of Count Von 
Moltke. 

Letters from Russia. By Count Von Moltke. 

English Sonnets. Collected and Arranged by J, Dennis. 

Lyrics of Love. From Shakespeare to Tennyson, 
Selected and Arranged by W. D. Adams. 

London Lyrics. By F. Locker. 

Home Songs for Quiet Hours. By the Rev. Canon R. II. 
Baynes. 

IIALLECK'S International Law ; or, Rules Regulating the Inter 
course of States in Peace and War. A New Edition, revised, 
with Notes and Cases by Sir Sherston Baker, Bart, 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 3 Ss. 

BAR TING TON, The Right Hon . the Marquis of, M.P. — Election 
Speeches in 1879 and 1880. With Address to the Electors 
of North-East Lancashire. Crown 8vo, 3.?, 6d. 
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J/A WEIS, Rev. XL R., XL A. —Current Coin. Materialism— The 
Devil — Crime — Di unkenness— Pauperism — Emotion — Reci eation 
— The Sabbath. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 5 a 

Arrows in the Air. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 
Svo, $s. 

Speech in Season. Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5?. 

'1 1 mu hi . for the Times. Twelfth and Cheaper Edition. 

( I - mi vo, $s. 

Unsectarian Family Prayers, New and Cheaper Edition. 
Fcap. 8 vo, ia 6 d. 

II A WHINS, Edwards Comcrford . — Spirit and Form. Sermons 
pleached m the Parish Church of Lealhcrhead Ciown 8vo, 6 a 

II AYES , A . II, Juw. — New Colorado, and the Santa Fe Trail. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Qs. 

IIELLWALD , Baron F. Von .-— The Russians in Central Asia. 
A Critical Examination, down to the Piesent Time, of the 
Geography- and History of Central Asia. Translated by Lieut. - 
Col. Theodore Wirgman, LL.B. With Map. Large post 
Svo, I2A 

HENRY, Philip . — Diaries and Letters of. Edited by Matthew 
Ilemy Lee, hi. A. Laige crown Svo, cloth, Is. 6 d. 

HIDE , Albert . — Tho Age to Come. Small crown Svo, cloth, zs. 6 d. 

HIME , Major IT. JF. A., R. A. —'Wagner ism ; A Protest. Ciown 
Svo, cloth, zs. 6 d. 

HINTON, J.— The Place of the Physician. To which is added 
Essays on the Law of Human Life, and on the 
Relations between Organic and Inorganic Worlds. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6 d. 

Philosophy and Religion. Selections from the MSS. of the 
late James Hinton. Edited by Caroline Haddon. Ciown 
Svo. <s. 

Physiology for Practical Use. By Various Writers. With 
50 Illustrations. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 a 

An Atlas of Diseases of the Membrana Tympani. With 
Descriptive Text. Post 8vo, £10 ioa 
The Questions of Aural Surgery. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Post 8vo, I2 a 6 d. 

Chapters on the Art of Thinking, and other Essays. 
With an Introduction by Siiadworth Hodgson. Edited by 
C, II. Hinton. Crown Svo, 8a 6 d. 

The Mystery of Pain. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo, ia' 

Life and Letters. Edited by Ellice Hopkins, with an Into 
duction by Sir W. W. Gull, Bart., and Portiait engraved on 
Steel by C\ II. Jeens. Fourth Edition, Crown Svo, 8a 6 d. 
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HOOPER, Mmy.—X* ittle Dinners; How to Serve them with 
Elegance and Economy, Seventeenth Edition. Ciown 
8 vo, zs. 6d. 

Cookery for Invalids, Persons of Delicate Digestion, 
and Children* Third Edition. Crown Svo, zs. 6d. 

Every-Day Meals. Being Economical and Wholesome Recipes 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Supper. Fifth Edition. Crown 
8 vo, 2s. 6d. 

HOPKINS , Ellice . — Life and Letters of James Hinton, with an 
Intioduction by Sir W. "W. Gull, Bart., and Portrait engraved 
on Steel by C. H, Jeens. Fourth Edition. Ciown 8 vo, 8s. 61. 

Work amongst Working Men. Fouith edition, Crown 
8 vo, cloth, 3 ^. 6d. 

HORNER , The Misses . — Walks in Florence* A New and thoioughly 
Revised Edition. 2 vols. Crown 8 vo. Limp cloth. With Illus- 
trations. 

Vol. I.— Churches, Streets, and Palaces, ios. 6d. 

Vol. II. — Public Galleries and Museums. 5 .?. 

HOSPITALIER , E. — The Modem Applications of Electricity. 
Translated and Enlaiged by Julius Maim;, Ph.D. With 170 
Illustrations. Demy 8 vo, 16 ,?. 

Household Readings on Prophecy. By a Layman, Small 
crown 8 vo, $s. 6d, 

HUGHES , Henry.— The Redemption of the World* Crown 8 vo, 
3 s. 6d, 

HULL , Edmztnd C. P.— The European in India. Willi a Medical 
Guide for Anglo-Indians. By it. S. Mair, M.D., F.R.C.S.E. 
Third Edition, Revised and Corrected. Post 8 vo, 6s. 

HUNT1NGFORD , Rev. E £>. C.L. — The Apocalypse, With a 
Commentary and Introductory Essay. Demy Svo, 9 s. 

HUTTON, Arthur, M.A. — The Ministry ; Its Nature 

and Value in relation to the 1 «i -In I’m ili< •• I. With a Preface 
by His Eminence Cardinal Newman, Demy 8 vo, 14 s. 

HUTTON, Rev. C. F.—Unconscious Testimony ; or, the Silent 
Witness of the Hebrew to the Truth of the Historical Scriptures. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth, zs. 6d. 

y/lXK2 V\ and RAYMOND, J . — The Architect’s Legal 
Hand hook. Third Edition, Revised. Ciown Svo, 6 ,s\ 

JENKINS, Rev. R. C., M.A. — The Privilege of Peter, and the 
Claims of the Roman Church confronted with the Scriptures, 
the Councils, and the Testimony of the Popes themselves. Fcap. 
8 vo, 3 -r. 6d. 

JERVIS, Rev. W. Henley.— The Galilean Church and the 
Revolution. A Sequel to the History of the Church of 
France, fiom the Concordat of Bologna to the Revolution. 
Demy 8 vo, iZs, 
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JOEL, L .~~ A Consul’s Manual and Shipowner's and Ship- 
master’s Practical Guide m their Transactions 
Abroad. With Definitions of Nautical, Mercantile, and Legal 
Teims ; a Glossary of Meicantile Teims in English, Fiench, 
German, Italian, and Spanish ; Tables of the Money, Weights, 
and Measuies of the Pimcipal Commercial Nations and then 
Equivalents in Bntish Standaids; and Forms of Consular and 
Notarial Acts. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

JOHNSTONE, C. F.f M.A . — Historical Abstracts; being Outlines 
of the History of some of the less known States of Europe. 
Ci own 8vo, p. 6d. 

JOLLY, William, F.R.S.E., etc .—' The Life of John Duncan, 
Scotch Weaver and Botanist. With Sketches of his 
Eiiends and Notices of his Times. Large crown 8vo, with 
etched poi trail, cloth, gs. 

JONCOFRT, Madame Mark de. —Wholesome Cookery. Ciown 
Svo, 3-y. (id. 

JONES, C. A . — The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. With 30 
Illustrations. Ciown Svo, 6s. 


JONES , Liny— Puddings and Sweets ; being Three Iiundied and 
SiKiy-live Receipts approved by experience. Ciown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

JOYCE, P. W., LL.£>., etc . — Old Celtic Romances. Translated 
from the Gaelic. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


JOYNES, J. L . — The Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland. 

Second edition. Small crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

RAUFMANN, Rev. M., B.A.— Socialism ; its Nature, its Dangeis, 
and its Remedies considered. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6 d. 

Utopias ; or, Schemes of Social Improvement, fiom Sir Thomas 
More to Karl Marx. Ciown 8vo, 5x. 


RAY Joseph.— Trade in Land. Edited by his Widow. With 
Preface by the Right lion. John Bright, M.P. Sixth Edition. 
Crown Svo, $s. 


KEMPIS, Thomas A —Of the Imitation of Christ. Paicliment 
Lilli ary Edition, 6s. ; or vellum, 7s. 6d. The Red Line Edition, 
fcap. Svo, red edges, 2*. 6 d. The Cabinet Edition, small Svo, 
cloth limp, is. ; cloth boards, red edges, is. 6d. The Mmiatuie 
Edition, red edges, 321110, is. 

\* All the above Editions may be had in various extra bindings. 


KENT, C.-Corona Catholica ad Petri successors Pedes 
Ohlata. De Summi Pontiflcis Leonis XIII. As- 
sumption© Epigramma. In Qmnquagmta Lmguis. Fcap. 
4to, 15 s. 

RERNER JDr. A . — Flowers and their Unbidden Guests* 
Translation edited by W, Ogle, M.A., M.D. With initiations, 
Square Svo, 9-f. 
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KETTLE WELL, Rev. Thomas a Kemp is and the Brothers 
of Common Life, z vols. Wall JFiontispieces, Demy 8vo, 
30 r. 

KIDD , Joseph, M.D.— The Laws of Tlusr.ijioulics ; or, the Science 
and Art of Medicine. Second IMiii-m Cm" n 8vo, 6s, 

KINAIIAN ’, G. Ilenry , M.R.I.A. — The Geology of Ireland, with 
numcious Illnstiations and a Geological Map of Ireland. Squaie 
8vo, 15^. 

KINGSFORD , Anna , M.D.— The Perfect Way in Diet. A 
Treatise advocating a Return to the Natuial and Ancient Food of 
0111 Race. Small ciown 8vo, 2 s. 

KINGSLEY, Charles, M. A , — Letters and Memories of his Life. 
Edited by his Wife. With two Steel Engraved Portiaits, and 
Vignettes on Wood. Eleventh Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, 12 s. 

All Saints’ Bay, and other Sermons. Edited by the Rev. W. 
Harrison. Thud Edition. Crown Svo, Js. 6d. 

True Words for Brave Men. A Rook for Soldieis’ and 
Sailors 5 Libraries. Eighth Edition. Ciown Svo, zs. 6d. 

KNIGHT, Professor W. —Studies in Philosophy and Literature. 
Laige Post $vo, 7 s. 6d. 

KNOX, Alexander A,— "The New Playground ; or, Wandciings in 
Algeria. New and cheaper edition. Laige crown Svo, 6s. 

LA URIE , S. S, — 'The Training of Teachers, and other Educational 
Papas. Crown 8vo, JS. 6d. 

LEE, Rev. F, G, D.C.L.— The Other World ; or, Glimpses of the 
Supernatural. 2 vols. A New Edition. Ciown Svo, 15J. 

LEWIS, Edward Dillon.—. A Draft Code of Criminal Law and 
Procedure, Demy 8vo, 21^. 

LINDSA Y, W. Lauder , M.D.—Mind m the Lower Animals in 
Health and Disease. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 32s. 

Vol. I. — Mind in Health. Vol. II. — Mind m Disease. 

LLOYD , Waller. — The Hope of the World : An Essay on Universal 
Redemption. Crown 8 vo, 55. 

LONSDALE , Margaret . — Sister Dora : a Biography. With Portrait, 
Twenty-fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, zs. 6d. 

LO RIMER, Peter, D.D.— John Knox and the Church of Eng*« 
land. His Work in her Pulpit, and his Influence upon her 
Liturgy, Ai tides, and Parties. Demy 8vo, 12s. 

John Wiclif and bK Tnnh-.li Pn -cursors, By Gerhard 
Victor Lechler. ’ 1 1 m l ■! ii> m if- German, with additional 
Notes. New and Cheaper Edition. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d % 
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LOWDER , Charles.— A P,i<. r-.i , ,li s . By the Author of “ St. Teresa.” 
New and Cheapei 1 -Ini .11. ( rownSvo. With Portrait. 3 s.6d. 

MAC BI A VELLI, Niccolu The Prince. Tianslated from the Italian 
by N. H. T. Small crown Svo, punted on hand-made paper, 
bevelled boaids, 6s. 

MACKENZIE , A lexander. —How India is Governed. Being an 
Account of England’s work in India. Small ciown Svo, 2 s. 

MACK 1 UGUT, Rt v. Jo/w.—Caena. Domini j \ n T - 1 \ < -n the Loid’s 
Supper, its Primitive Institution, Apostolic U,e., m-I Subsequent 
Ihstoiy. Demy Svo, 14 s. 

MAGNUS , Mrs. — About the Jews since Bible Times. Fiom the 
Babylonian E vile Jill the English Exodus. Small crown 8vo, 6s. 

MJJR, R- S> j M.D., K.R. C.S.E. — The Medical Guide for Anglo- 
Indians. . Being a Compendium of Advice to Europeans m 
India, 1 elating to the Piescrvation and Regulation of Health. 
■With a Supplement on the Management of Children in India. 
Second Edition. Ciown Svo, limp cloth, 3s. 6d . 

MANNING , IKs Eminence Cardinal. — The True Story of the 
Vatican Council. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Many Voices, Crown Svo, cloth extra, red edges, 6s. 

MARKHAM, Caff. Albert Hastings, R.N. — The Great Frozen Sea s 
A Personal Nariative of the Voyage of the Alert during the Aictic 
Expedition of 1875-6. With 6 Pull -page Illustrations, 2 Maps, 
and 27 Woodcuts, Fifth and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A Polar Reconnaissance : being the Voyage of the Isbjorn 
to Novaya Zemlya in 1879. With 10 Illustrations. Demy Svo, 1 6s. 

Marriage and Maternity ; or, Scilptuie Wives and Motheis. Small 
crown Svo, 4s. Cd. 

MAR TINE A U, Gertrude.— Outline Lessons on Morals. Small 
crown Svo, 3 s. 6d. 

McGRAlTI, Terence. — Pictures from Ireland. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown Svo, 2 s. 

MEREDITH, M.A . — Theotokos, the Example for Woman. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Lady Agnes Wood. Revised by 
the Venerable Archdeacon Denison. 32mo, limp cloth, is. 6 d, 

MILLER, Edward. — The History and Doctrines of Irvingism ; 
or, the so-called Catholic and Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Large 
post Svo, 23s. 

The Church in Relation to the State. Large crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 

MILNE, James.— Tables of Exchange for the Conversion of Sterling 
Monev into Indian and Ceylon Cimency, at Rates fiom is. 8d. to 
2s. $a. per Rupee. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, £2 zs. 

MINCHIN \ J. G. -- Bulgaria since the War : Notes of a Tour in 
the Autumn of 1879. Small ciown Svo, 3s. 6d> 
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MIVART i St. Nature and Thought : An Introduction to a 

Natural Philosophy. Demy 8vo, cloth, ioy. 6d. 

MOCKLER, E. — A Grammar of the Baloochce Language, as 
it is spoken in Makran (Ancient Gediosia), m the Persia- Arabic 
and Roman chaiacteis. Fcap. 8vo, 5J. 

MOLES WOR 77/, Rev. W. Nassau, M.A.— History of the Church 
of England from 1660. Large ciown 8vo, js, 6d. 

MORELL, J. .Ah— Euclid SimpliPcrt hi Method and Language. 
Being a Manual of GcnmcLiy (. ompili <1 fiom the most important 
Fiench Works, appioved by the Umveisity of Pans and the 
Minister of Public Instruction. Fcap. 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

MORSE , E. S., RED. — First Book of Zoology. With numeious 
Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 2 s. GJ. 

MURPHY ; John Nicholas.— The Chair of Peter ; or, the Papacy 
considered in its Institution, Development, and Organization, and 
in the Benefits which for over Eighteen Centuiies it has confened 
on Mankind. Demy Svo, cloth, 18 s. 

MUNRO , Major- Gen. Sir Thomas , Bart., K.C.B., Governor of Madras. 
—Selections from his Minutes and other Official 
Writings. Edited, with an Intioductoiy Memoir, by Sir Alex- 
ander Arbuthnot, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 2 vols. Demy Svo, 30L 

NELSON, J. JT„ M.A. — A Prospectus of the Scientific Study 
of the Hindu Law. 1 Liny Svo, gs. 

NEWMAN, J. H., D,D. — Characteristics from the Writings 
of. Being Selections fiom his vaiious Works. Arranged with 
the Author’s personal Appioval. Sixth Edition. With Portrait. 
Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

*** A Portiait of Cardinal Newman, mounted for framing, can be 
had, 2 s. 6d. 

NewWerlher. By Loki. Small crown Svo, 2^. 6d. 

NICHOLSON, Edward Byron.— The Gospel according to the 
Hebrews. Its Fragments Translated and Annotated with a 
Critical Analysis of the External and Internal Evidence 1 elating 
to it. Demy 8vo, gs. 6d . 

A New Commentary on the Gospel according to 
Matthew. Demy Svo, 125. 

The Rights of an Animal. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6J. 

NICOLS, Arthur, F.G.S., F.R.G.S. — Chapters from the Physical 
History of the Earth : an Intiodnction to Geology and 
Palaeontology. With numeious Illustrations, Crown Svo, $s. 

NOES, Marianne. — Class Lessons on Euclid. Part I. containing 
tl e First two Books of the Elements. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6 cl 

Notes on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. For Readers of 
the Authorised Version or the Original Greek, Demy Svo, 2 s. 6d. 
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Knees s Exercises on the Syntax of the Public School Latin 
Primer. New Edition in Tluee Parts. Crown Svo, each is, 

*** The Three Parts can also be had bound together, 3s. 

OATESy Frank , F.R.G.S .— Matabele Land and the Victoria 
Falls. A Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Intenor of South 
Afuca. Edited by C. G. Oates, B A. With numerous Illustra- 
tions and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, 21s, 

OGEE , W.y M.D.y F, R. C. P , — Aristotle on the Parts of Animals. 
Translated, w ith Introduction and Notes. Royal 8vo, 12s. 6d, 

O'MEARA, Kathleen . — Frederic Ozanam, Piofessor of the Sorbonne : 
His Life and Work. Second Edition. Ciown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Henri Perreyve and his Counsels to the Sick. Small 
crown' Svo, 5*?. 

OSBORNEy Rev. PV. A . — The Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament. A Ciitical Commentaiy, with Notes upon the Text. 
Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 

OTTLEYy IE Bit kersteth . — The Great Dilemma. Christ His Own" 
Witness or Ills Own Accuser. Six Lectures. Second Edition. 
Ci own Svo, cloth, 3.?. 6d, 

Our Public Schools— Eton, Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, 
Westminster, Marlborough, The Charterhouse. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

OPVENy F, IE — John Keats s a Study. Crown Svo, 6s, 

OWEMy Rev, Roberty B,D> — Sanctorale Catholicum ; or, Book of 
Saints. With Notes, Ciitical, Exegetical, and Histoiical, Demy 
Svo, iSs. 

An Essay on the Communion of Saints. Including an 
Examination of the Cultus Sancloium. 2 s. 

OXENIIAM, Rev. F. Nutsombe , — What is the Truth as to Ever- 
lasting Punishment. Part II. Being an Historical Inquiry 
into the Witness and Weight of certain Anti-Origenist Councils. 
Crown 8 vo, 2v. 6d. 

Parts I. and II. complete in one volume, 7s. 

OX ON/FMSES. — Romanism, Protestantism, Anglicanism. 
Being a Layman’s View of some questions of the Day. Together 
with Remaiks on Dr. Littledale’s “Plain Reasons against join- 
ing the Church of Rome.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. 

FALMBRy the bate William,— Notes of a Visit to Russia in 
1840 - 1841 . Selected and airanged by John H. Cardinal 
Newman, with portrait. Crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

Parchment Library. Choicely Printed on hand-made paper, limp 
parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, Js. 6d. each volume. 

French Lyrics. Selected and Annotated by George Saints- 
bury. With a xmnature frontispiece designed and etched by 
H. G. GlindonL 
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Parchment Library continued. 

The Fables of Mr. John Gay. With. Memoir by Austin 
Dobson, and an etched portrait from an unfinished Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfiey Ivneller. 

Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited, with ar 
Introduction, by Richard Garnett. 

The Christian Tear. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holy Days throughout the Year. With Miniature Portrait of the 
Rev. J. Keble, after a Di awing by G. Richmond, R.A. 

Sliakspere’s Works. Now publishing in Twelve Monthly 
Volumes, 

L i 1 1 oon Ih Century Essays. Selected and Edited by Austin 
Dobson. With a Mmiatuie Frontispiece by R. Caldecott. 

Q. Horati Flacci Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant 
Master at Eton. With a Frontispiece after a design by L. Alma 
Tadema, etched by Leopold Lowenstam. 

Edgar Allan Poe’s Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by 
Andrew Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. 

Sh.d', cptn Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a 
I luiiti pi- - lU lu *1 by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 

English Odes. Selected by Edmund W. Gosse. With Frontis- 
piece on India paper by Hamo Thornycroft, A. R.A. 

Of the Imitation of Christ. By Thomas k ICempis. A 
revised Translation. With Frontispiece on India paper, from a 
Design by W. B. Richmond. 

Tennyson’s The Princess: a Medley. With a Minialiue 
Frontispiece by H. M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by 
Gordon Browne. 

Poems : Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With a Preface by Richard Garnett and_ a 
Miniature Frontispiece. 

Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” With a Miniature Portrait 
in ecm-forte by Le Rat, after a Photogiaph by the late Mis. 
Cameron, 

PARKER, Joseph^ D.D.—Tiie Paraclete: An Essay on the Peisonality 
and Mmistiy of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to cunent 
discussions. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, I2 j. 

PARR , Capt. H. Hallam , C.M.G.—A Sketch of the Kafir and 
Zulu Wars: Guadana to Isandhlwana, With Maps. Small 
crown 8vo, 5 $. 

PARSLOE , Joseph . — Our Railways. Sketches, Historical and 
Desciiptive. With Practical Infoimation as to Fares and Rates, 
etc,, and a Chapter on Railway Reform, Crown Svo, 6 s. 
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PATTISOA r , Mrs. Mark. — The - K 

w„uN„«» sl o,S“,5^“ s y»“ »L“c g*»«. 

PEARSON, Rev. S.— Week-day Living A TSnnl- fcv v ,, 
,na Women. Second Edton £ fro, £ f ° r Yom § Men 

PENRICE, Maj J ££'—• f Dictionary and Glossary of the 
tbns o?L Text! References and^lana* 

P£$CI£]ZIjy Dr. Oscar . — -Tlio Races of T\/for» 4.x. • « 

graphical Distribution Large ” G6 °“ 

P£T ^ti^7 T cZ^r6s C ^ n KmCSOt AriSt0tle - Trans- 

WS'AKat- s? 

WLZ ° C £:/^ M< «t. aad M,ito«p lly . 

POLLOCK W LI — .Lectures on French Poets. Delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Small crown 8vo, Jr. ^ euve rea at the 

POOR, Laura yS. -Sanskrit and its Kindred Literatures 
Studies m Comparative Mythology. Small crown Svo, 5? 

PRICE, Prof. Bonamy. Currency and Banking. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Chapters on Practical Political Economy. Being the Sub 
stance of Lectmes delivered before the University of S 
kew and Cheaper Edition. Large post Svo, 5J. 

Proteus^and Amadeus^ A^Conespondme. Edited ^ AlrBREY 

Pulpit Commentary, The, (Old Testament Seiies.) Edited by the 
Kev. J. S. Exell and the Rev. Canon H. D. M. Spence. y 

Genesis, By the Rev. T. Whitelaw, M.A. : with Homilies hv 
the Very Rev J. F. Montgomery, D.D./rTv Prof r I? 

Poiirric^ mV"’ F * Hastings > Rev. W. 

Koiikkis, M.A. An Introduction to the Study of the Old 

I es lament by the Rev. Canon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S • and 
Introductions to the Pentateuch by the Rirrht Rev. H "cot 
ter ill, D.D., and Rev. T. WmxELA w, UA. SevStliM^ 

1 voh, 15V. 

Exodus. By the Rev. Canon Rawlinson. With Homilies bv 
Rev. J. Ore, Rev. IX Young, Rev. C A. Gooditart, Rev 1 
URQUHART, and the Rev, II. T, Robjohns. Third Edition 
los. ' ‘ 
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Pulpit Commentary, Th continued , 

Leviticus. By the Rev. Prebendaiy Meyrick, M.A. With 
Introductions by the Rev. R. Collins, Rev. Professor A. Cave, 
and Homilies by Rev. Pi of. Redford, LL.B,, Rev. J. A, 
Macdonald, Rev. W. Clarkson, Rev. S. R. Aldridge, 
LL.E., and Rev. McCiieyne Edgar. Third Edition. 15 s . 

Numbers. By the Rev. R. Winterbotiiam, LL.B. ; with 
Homilies by the Rev. Professor W. Binnie, D.D., Rev. E. S. 
Prout, M.A., Rev. D. Young, Rev. J. Waite, and an Intio- 
duction by the Rev. Thomas Whitelaw, M.A. Fourth 
Edition. 15J. 

Deuteronomy. By the Rev. W. L. Alexander, D.D. With 
Homilies by Rev. C. Clcmance, D.D., Rev. J. Oir, R.D., Rev. 

R. M. Edgar, M.A., Rev. D. Davies, M.A. Second edition. 

* 5 * 

Joshua. By Rev. J. J. Lias, M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev, 

S. R. Aldridge, LL.B., Rev. R. Glover, Rev. E. De 
Pressens£, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., Rev. F. W. Adeney, 
M.A. ; and an Introduction by the Rev. A. Plummer, M. A., D.D. 
Fourth Edition. 12 s , 6d . 

Judges and Ruth. By the Right Rev, Lord A. C. PIervey, 
D.D., and Rev. J. Morrison, D.D. ; with Homilies by Rev. 
A. F. Muir, M.A., Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., Rev. W. M. 
Statham, and Rev. Professor J. Thomson, M.A. Fouith 
Edition, ioj. 6d. 

1 Samuel. By the Very Rev. R. P. Smith, D.D . ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D., Rev. Prof. Chapman, and 
Rev. B. Dale. Fifth Edition. 15 s*. 

I Kings. By the Rev. Joseph Hammond, LL.B. With Homilies 
by the Rev. E. De PressensE, D.D., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 
Rev. A Rowland, LL.B., Rev. J. A. Macdonald, and Rev. 
J. Urquhart, Thiid Edition. 1 $ s . 

Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther. By Rev. Canon G. Rawlinson, 
M.A. ; with Homilies by Rev. Piof. J. R. Thomson, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. R. A. Redford, LL.B., M. A., Rev. W. S. Lewis, M.A., 
Rev. J. A. Macdonald, Rev. A. Mackennal, B.A., Rev. W 
Clarkson, B.A., Rev. F. Hastings, Rev. W. Dinwiddik, 
LL.B., Rev. Prof. Rowlands, B.A., Rev. G. Wood, B.A., 
Rev. Trof. P. C. Barker, LL.B., M.A,, and the Rev. J. S. 
Exell, Fifth Edition, 1 vol., 12.?. 6d , 

Pulpit Commentary, The. (New Testament Series.) 

St. Mark. By Very Dean Bicicerstetii, D.D. ; with Homilies 
by Rev. Prof. Thomson, M.A,, Rev. Prof. Given, M.A., Rev. 
Prof. Johnson, M.A., Rev, A. Rowland, B.A., LL.B., Rev. 
A. Muir, and Rev. R. Green. 2 vols. Second Edition. 2U. 

Punjaub, The, and North*- Western Erontier of India. By 
an Old Punjauhee, Crown 8vo, 5^ 

Rabbi Jeshua. An Eastern Stoiy. Crown 8vo, 3s . 6d , 
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RADCLIFFR, Frank R. Y. — The New Politicus. Small crown 8vo, 

25 . 6 d. 

RAVENSIIJIV , John Henry, B.C.S.—G aura Its Ruins and In- 
scriptions. Edited by lus Widow. With 44 Photographic 
Ulusi rations, and 25 facsimiles of Insertions. Royal 4to, 
£3 * 3 S - 6l/ - 

READ, Catveth.— On the Theory of Logic : An Essay. Crown 
Svo, 6 5. 

Realities of the Future Rife. Small ciown Svo, is. 6 d. 

REND ELL, j. AL— Concise Handbook of the Island of 
Madeira. With Plan of Funchal and Map of the Island. Fcap. 
8 vo, is, 6 d. 

REYNOLDS, Rev. % IV . — The Suponi.ihirnl in Nature, A 
Verification by Fiee Use ol Science, hecond Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Demy Svo, 143“. 

The Mystery of Miracles, New and Enlarged Edition. 
Ci own Svo, &r. 

RIBOT, Ei of. 7 'h.— English Psychology. Second Edition. A 
Revised and Corrected Translation from the latest French Edition. 
Lui ge post Svo, 95. 

Heredity ; A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its Laws, its 
Causes, and its Consequences. Large crown Svo, 95*. 

ROBERTSON, \ The late Rev. F. W, ALA.-- Life and Letters of. 
Edited by the Rev. Stopford Biooke, M.A. 

I. Two vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait. 
Ciown Svo, 7 s, 6 d. 

II. Libiary Edition, in Demy 8vo, with Portrait. 12s. 

III. A Popular Edition, in 1 vol. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8vo, 35. 6 d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons. Preached at Chelten- 
ham, Oxford, and Brighton. Laige post Svo, *]s. 6 d. 

Notes on Genesis, New and Cheapei Edition. Crown 8vo, 
3 s. 6 d. 

Expository Lectures on St, PauPs Epistles to the 
Gormthlans, A New Edition. Small crown 8vo, 5 s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other Literary Remains. A New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

An Analysis of Mr. Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 
(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Ecap. Svo, 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race, Translated from the 
German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. $vo, 2 s. 6 d. 

The above Works can also be had, bound in half morocco. 

A Portrait of the late Rev. F. W. Robertson, mounted for framing, 
can be had, 2 s. 6 d. 
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RO DWELL, G. F., E.R.A.S., F.C.S.— Etna : A History of the 
Mountain and its Eruptions, Willi Maps and Illustia- 
tions. Squaie 8vo, 9x. 

ROIXESTON, ; T. W. H, B.A.— The Encheiridion of Epictetus. 
Tianslated from the Greek, with a Preface and Notes. Small 
crown 8 vo, %s. 6d, 

Rosmini’s Origin of Ideas, Translated from the Fifth Italian 
Edition of the Nuovo Saggio Sul! engine dclle idee. 3 vols. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. Vol. I. now ready, puce 16s. 

RosminPs Philosophical System. Tianslated, with a Sketch ol 
the Author’s Life, Bibhogiaphy, Introduction, and Notes by 
Thomas Davidson. Demy 8vo, i&r. 

RULE, Marlin , M.A. — The Life and Times of St. Anselm, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Primate of the 
Britains. 2 vote. Demy 8vo, cloth, 2 is, 

SALTS, Rev. Alfred \ LL.D.- Cod pi 1 rn K a I Confirmation. 
With a Preface by the li ir-jp (■! M im li> 1 s Small crown 
8vo, limp cloth, 2 s. 

SALVA TOR , Archduke Ludwig. — Levkosia, the Capital of Cyprus. 
Crown 4to, ioj. 6d , 

SAMUEL, Sydney M, —Jewish Life in the East. Small crown 
8vo, 3<f. 6d. 

SA YCE , Rev. Archibald Henry. — Introduction to the Science of 
Language. 2 vote. Large post 8vo, 25^. 

Scientific Layman. The New Truth and the Old Faith : are they 
Incompatible ? Demy 8vo, 10 s. 6d, 

SCO ONES \ W, Baptiste. — Four Centuries of English Letters: 
A Selection of 350 Letters by 150 Writers, Bum the 1\ noil of the 
Paston Letters to the Present Time. Second Edition, Large 
ciown 8vo, 9 s. 

SCOTT, Robert AT.— Weather Charts and Storm Warnings. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 39. 6d. 

SHAHS PE A RE, Charles.— Saint Paul at Athens. Spiritual 
Christianity in relation to some aspects of Modem Thought. Five 
Seimons preached at St. Stephen’s Church, Westbourne Park, 
With a Pieface by the Rev. Canon Farrar. Ciown 8vo, 5^ 

SHELLE V, Lady. — Shelley Memorials from Authentic Sources. 
With (now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. With Portrait. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

SHILLITO , Rev, Joseph . — Womanhood : its Duties, Temptations, 
and Privileges. A Book for Young Women. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 3J. 6d. 

SHIPLEY, Rev . Orby, M.A . — Church Tracts: or, Studies in 
Modern Problems, By various Writers. 2 vols. Crown 
Svo, $s. each. 
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SHI PIE Y, Rev. On by , ALA. — continued. 

Principles of the Faith in Relation to Sin, Topics for 
Thought in Times of Retreat. Eleven Addresses delivered duiino- 
a Retieat of Thxce Days to Peisons living in the Woild. Demv 
8vo, 12 a 3 

SKINNER, the late James.— A Synopsis of Moral and Ascetical 
Theology, With a Catalogue of Ancient and Modem Authori- 
ties. Ananged according to Centuries. With a prefatory Note 
by Rev. T. T. Carter. Demy 4to, cloth, ioa 6 d. 

Sister Aiif;u dino, Superior of the Sisters of Charity at the St. 
J 1 'I' nun lh».pu il at Bonn. Authorised Translation by Hans 
Tiiarau, from the Geiman <e Memonals of Amalie von 
Lasauix.” Second Edition. Large ciown 8vo, 7 a 6 d. 

SMITH, Edward, JII.D., II. 3 ,, E ,R,S. — Health and Disease* as 
Influenced by the Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes m 
the Human System. A New Edition. Post 8vo, 7 a 6 d. 

Tubercular Consumption in its Early and Remediable 
Stages, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6a 

SPEEDING, James. — Reviews and Discussions, Literary, 
Political, and Historical not relating to Bacon, Demy 
8vo, 12 a 6 d 

Evenings with a Reviewer; or, Bacon and Macaulay. 
With a Prefatory Notice by G. S. Venables, Q.C. 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, I&V. 

STAFFER , Paul . — Shakspeare and Classical Antiquity : 
Greek and Latin Antiquity as piesented in Shakspeare’s Plays. 
Translated by Emily J. Carey. Laige post 8vo, 12 s. 

ST. BERNARD. — A Little Book on the Love of God. Translated by 
Marianne Caroline and Coventry Patmore. Extra, gilt 
top, 4-r. 6 d. 

STEPHENS , Archibald John , LL.D. — The Folkestone Ritual 
Case. The Substance of the Argument delivered before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council on behalf of the Re- 
spondents. Demy 8vo, 6 a 

STEVENSON, \ Rev. W. F. — Hymns for the Church and Home. 
Selected and Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The Hymn Book,, consists of Tluee Parts: — I. For Public 
WoisTnp —II, For Family and Private Worship. — III, 
h or Chi I then 

%* Published in various forms and prices, the latter ranging 
from Sd. to 6 s. * 

Lists and full particulars will be furnished on application 
to the Publishes. 

STEVENSON, Robert louis.— Travels with a Donkey in the 
Cevennes. With Frontispiece by Waltei Crane. Small ciown 
8vo, 2 a 6 d. 
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STEVENSON, Robert Louis . — continued. 

An Inland Voyage. With Frontispiece by Waltei Ciane. 
Small Crown Svo, 2 s, 6 d. 

Virginibus Puerisque, and other Papers. Clown Svo, 

STRACHEY, Sir John, G.C S.I., and Lieut.-Gen. Richard STRACHEY, 
R.E., F.R.S.— The Finances and Public Works of 
India, from 1869 to 1881 . Demy Svo, iSj. 

STRECKER- WISLICENUS.— Organic Chemistry. Translated and 
Edited, with Extensive Additions, by W. R. EIodgkinson, 
Ph.D., and A. J. Greenaway, F.I.C. Demy Svo, 21s. 

SULLY, James , M.A.— Sensation and Intuition, Demy 8vo, 
ioj. 6 d. 

Pessimism 1 a Histoiy and a Criticism. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo, 14J. 

SYME, David. — Outlines of an Industrial Science, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Tb 1 »»*• t'm ill"- r overnment in England. Its Faults and 
I nil m- 1 ■■ -i I- 1 Edition. Large crown 8vo, 6 s. 

TA YLOR, Algernon. — Guienne. Notes of an Autumn Tour. Crown 
Svo, 4-r. 6 d. 

TIiOM, J. Hamilton. — Laws of Life after the Mind of Christ. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, *js. 6 d. 

THOMSON, J. Turnbull . — Social Problems; or, An Inquiry 
into the Laws of Influence, With Diagrams. Demy 8vo, 
ioj. 6 d, 

TIDMAN, Paul F . — Gold and Silver Money. Part I. — A Plain 
Statement. Part II. — Objections Answered. Thiid Edition. 
Crown Svo, is. 

TIPPLE, Rev. S. A . — Sunday Mornings at Norwood. Prayers 
and Sermons. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

TODHUNTER, Dr. J. — A Study of Shelley. Crown Svo, *js. 

TREMENITEERE, Hugh Seymour, C.B. — A Manual of the 
Principles of Government, as set forth by the Authorities 
of Ancient and Modem Times. New and enlarged Edition. 
Ci own Svo, 5 s. 

TUNE, Daniel Hack, M.D., F.R.C.P.— Chapters in the History 
. of the Insane in the British Isles, With 4 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, 12s. 

TWINING, Louisa. ~SSd orkhouse Visiting and Management 
during Twenty-Five Yoars. Small crown Svo, 3^. 6 d. 

UPTON, Major R. Z\— Gleanings from the Desert of Arabia. 
Large post 8vo, 10 s. 6 d. 
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VACUUS, Viator.— Flying South. Recollections of France and its. 
Littoral, Small crown Svo, 3.?, 6aT. 

VAUGIIAN, H. Halford.— New Readings and Renderings of 
Shakespeare’s Tragedies, 2 vols. Demy Svo, 25J. 

VILLAIN, Professor— N Iccold Machiavelli and his Times, 
Translated by Linda Villari. 2 vols. Large post Svo, 24 s, 

VOLCIIXSOM i E. W. K— Catechism of Elementary Modern 
Chemistry. Small crown 8vo, 3 s. 

VYNER , Lady Alary. — Every Day a Portion, Adapted from the 
Bible and the Player Book, for the Private Devotion of those 
living in Widowhood, Collected and Edited by Lady Mary 
Vyner, Square crown Svo, 5 a 

WALDSTEIN \ Charles , Ph.D. — The Balance of Emotion and 
Intellect; an Introductory Essay to the Study of Philosophy. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

WALLER, Rev. C. B, — The Apocalypse, reviewed under the Light 
of the Doctrine of the Unfolding Ages, and the Restitution of All 
Tilings, Demy Svo, 12s. 

WALPOLE , Chas. George. — History of Ireland from the Earliest 
Times to the Union with Great Britain. With 5 Maps 
and Appendices. Crown Svo, ioa 6d. 

WALSI 1 E , Waller ITayle, AID. — Dramatic Singing Physiolo- 
gically Estimated. Crown Svo, 3*. 6 d . 

WATSON, Sir Thomas, Bart., M.D.— The Abolition of Zymotic 
Diseases, and of other similar Enemies of Mankind. Small 
crown Svo, 3?. 6d. 

WEDAIORE, Frederick.— The Masters of Genre Painting, With 
Sixteen Illustrations. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

WHEW BIX, William, D.B.—ms Life and Selections from his 
Correspondence. By Mrs. Stair Douglas. With a Portiait 
from a Rinding by SAMUEL Laurence. Demy 8vo, 2 If. 

WHITE , A. D LL.L>.— Warfare of Science. With Prefatory 
Note by Professor Tyndall. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
3-r. 6 c 4 

WHITE , F. A, — English Grammar, Small crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 

WHITNEY, ; Prof William Dwight.— Essentials of English 
Grammar, for the Use of Schools. Crown 8vo, 3A 6d . 

WICICSTEED , P. H— Dante ; Six Sermons. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

WILLIAMS , Rowland, D.D.— Psalms, Litanies, Counsels, and 
Collects for Devout Persons, Edited by his Widow. New 
and Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 3A 6d. 
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WILLIAMS, Rowland D.D. — continued. 

Stray Thoughts Collected from the Writings of the 
late Howland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Widow. 
Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d , 

WILLIS , R., M.D. — Serve tus and Calvin : a Study of an Important 
Epoch m the Early History of the Reformation. 8vo, i6j. 

William Harvey. A History of the Discoveiy of the Circulation 
of the Blood : with a Portrait of Harvey after Faithome. Demy 
8vo, 14J. 

WILSON, Sir Erasmus, — Egypt of the Past. With Chromo-litho- 
graph and numerous initiations in the text. Second Edition, 
Revised. Crown 8vo, 12s. 

WILSON, H. Sc hit z . — The Tower and Scaffold. A Miniatme 
Monograph. Laige fcap. 8vo, is. 

WOLLSTONECRAFT, Mary.— Tetters to Imlay- New Edition, 
with a Prefatoiy Memoir by C. Kegan Paul. Two P01 traits in 
eau-forte by Anna Lea Merritt. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOLTMANN, Dr . Alfred, and WOERMANN, Dr. Karl. — History 
of Painting. Edited by Sidney Colvm. Vol. I. Painting m 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages. With numeious Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 2 8j. ; bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 30 j. 

WOOD, Major-General J. Creighton. —Doubling the Consonant. 
Small ciown 8vo, is. 6d. 

Word was Made Flesh. Short Family Readings on the Epistles for 
each Sunday of the Christian Year. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

WREN, Sir Christopher. — H is Family and His Times. With 
Original Letters, and a Discouise on Architecture hitherto un- 
published. By Lucy Phillimore. With Portrait. Demy 
8vo, 14s. 

WRIGHT, Rev. David, M. A.— Waiting for the Light, and other 
Sermons. Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

YORKE , J. F. — Notes on Evolution and Christianity. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

YOUMANS , Eliza A.— An Essay on the Culture of the 
Oh ■ r in;- Powers of Children, especially in connection 
v ,il, ii,. ‘in,!- of Botany. Edited, with Notes and a Supple- 
ment, by Joseph Payne, F.C.P., Author of “Lectures on the 
Science and Ait of Education/’ etc. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

First Book of Botany Designed to Cultivate the Observing 
Powers of Child n mi With 300 Engiavings. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

YOUMANS , Edward L., M.D. —A Glass Book of Chemistry, on 
the Basis of the New System. With 200 II Initiations. Cionn 
8vo, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 

I. Forms of Water: a Familiar Exposition of the Origm and 

Phenomena of Glacieis. By J. Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S. With 
25 Illusliations. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, 54*. 

II. Physics and Politics ; or, Thoughts on the Application of the 

Pnnciplos of “Natural Selection” and “ Inheritance ” to Political 
Society. By Walter Bagehot. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 4 s. 

III. Foods. r>y Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.R.S. With numeious 

Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 5 s, 

IV. Mmd and Body : the Theoiics of their Relation. By Alexander 

Bain, EL. D. With Four Illustrations. Seventh Edition. Crown 
8\o, 4 s. 

V. The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. Tenth Edition. 

Ciown Svo, 54*, 

VI. On the Conservation of Energy. By Balfour Stewart, M.A., 

IX.D., F.R.S. With 14 Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5-r. 

VII. Animal Locomotion \ or Walking, Swimming, and Flying. By 

J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., etc. With 130 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Ciown Svo, $s. 

VIII. TL • 1 ■nil >i1m1i( v in Mental Disease. By Henry Maudsley, 

<\l I ». I - -in Hi Edition. Crown 8vo, 5$, 

IX. The Hew Chemistry. By Professoi J. P. Cooke. With 31 

Illustrations. Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

X. The Science of Law. By Professor Sheldon Amos. Fifth Edition. 

Crown 8vo, 5.?. 

XI. Animal Mechanism : a Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial Loco- 

motion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5x. 

XII. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. By Professor 

Oscar Schmidt. With 26 Illustrations. Fifth Edition. Crown 
Svo, 5*. 

XIII. The History of the Conflict between Religion and 

Science. By J. W. Draper, M. D., LL.D. Seventeenth Edition. 
Ciown Svo, 5s. 

XIV. Fungi : their Nature, Influences, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 

M. 1 X, LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., F.L.S. 
With numeious Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XV. The Chemical Effects of Light and PhoLography. By 

Di. Hermann Vogel. Tianslalion thoroughly revised. With 100 
Illustrations. Third Edition. Crown Svo, 5*. 

XVI. The Life and Growth of Language. By Professor William 

D wigbt Whitney. Thiid Edition. Crown Svo, 5s. 
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XVII. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. By W. 
Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. Fifth Edition. t'luwn 8vo, 5^. 

XVIII. The Nature of Light. With a Geneial Account of Physical 
Optics. By Di. Eugene Lommel. With 188 Illustiations and a 
Table of Spectra in Chromo-lithography. Third Edition. Crown 
8vo, 5 j. 

XIX. Animal Parasites and Messmates. By Monsieur Van 

Beneden. With 83 Illustrations. Second Edition. Ciown 8vo, 5^. 

XX. Fermentation. By Piofessor Schutzenherger. With 28 Illus- 

trations. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 5>r. 

XXI. The Five Senses of Man. By Piofessor Bernstein. With 

91 Illustiations. Third Edition. Ciown Svo, 5.?. 

XXII. The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music. By Pio- 

fessor Pietro Blasema. With numeious Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Ciown 8vo, $s. 

XXIII. Studies in Spectrum By J. Norman Lockycr, 

F.R.S. With six photographic Illustiations of Spcctia, and 
numeious engiavings on Wood. Crown Bvo. Second Edition, 
6s. 6d . 

XXIV. A History of the Growth of the Steam Engine. V,y 
Professor R. H. Thurston. With numerous lllusLr.itiuiu. Si loikI 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 6d . 

XXV. Education as a Science. By Alexander Bain, LL.D, Fouith 

Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 

XXVI. The Human Species. By Professor A. de Quatrefagcs. Thiid 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s, 

XXVII. Modern Chromatics, With Applications to Art and In- 
dustry. By Ogden N. Rood. With 130 original Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, $s. 

XXVIII. The Crayfish : an Introduction to the Study of Zoology. By 
Professor T. H. Huxley. With 82 Illustrations. Tlmd Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 5-r. 

XXIX. The Brain as an Organ of Mind. By II. Charlton Bastian, 
M.D. With numerous Illustrations. Thud Edition. Ciown 
8vo, 5 j. 

XXX. The Atomic Theory. By Prof. Wuitz. Translated by G. 

Clemmshaw, F.C.S. Third Edition. Ciown 8vo, efj. 

XXXI. The Natural Conditions of Existence as they affect 
Animal Life. By Karl Semper. With 2 Maps and 106 
Woodcuts, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^. 

&XXII. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves, By Prof. 
J. Rosenthal, Second Edition. With Illustrations, Ciown Bvo, 

5 * 
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XXXIII, Sight s an Exposition of the Principles of Monocular and 
Binocular Vision. By Joseph le Conte, LL.D. With 132 
IUustiations, Crown 8vo, 5^ 

XXXIV, Illusions : a Psychological Study. By James Sully. Second 
Edition, Crown Svo, 5^ 

XXXV. Volcanoes 1 what they are and what they teach. 
By Professor J. W. Judd, F.R.S. With 92 Illustiations on 
Wood, Second Edition, Ciown Svo, $s. 

XXXVI. Suicide s an Essay in Comparative Moral Statistics. By Pi of. 
E. Morselli. With JDiagiams. Crown Svo, 5>r. 

XXXVII. The Brain and its Functions. By J. Luys. With 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 5^. 

XXXVIII, Myth and Science s an Essay. By Tito Vignoli, Ciown 
Svo, 

XXXIX, The Sun. By Professor Young. With Illustrations, Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 5*. 

XL. Ants, Bees, and Wasps: a Record of Observations on the 
Habits of the Social Hymenopteia. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart , 
M.P. With 5 Chromo-lithographic Illustrations. Fifth Edition. 
Crown Svo, 5-y. 

XLI. Animal Intelligence. By G. J. Romanes, LL.D,, F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5^ 

XLII. The Concepts and Theories of Modern Physics, By 
J. B. Stallo. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

XLIII. Diseases of the Memory 5 An Essay in the Positive Psycho- 
logy. By Prof. Th. Ribot. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 5$. 

XLIV. Man before Metals. By N. Joly, with 148 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 5 j. 

XLV. The Science of Politics, By Prof. Sheldon Amos. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 5$. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

Army of the North German Confederation 1 a Brief Description 
of its Organisation, of the Different Branches of the Service and 
their rdte in War, of its Mode of Fighting, etc. Translated from 
the Corrected Edition, by permission of the Author, by Colonel 
Edward Newdigate. Demy Svo, 5^. 

BAJURINGIVN, Capt . J. T- Engl.ind on 11 1 0 Defensive ; or, the 
Problem of Invasion (niK.illy lv. tmiiK-1. Large crown 8vo, 
with Map, 7 s t 6 ct. 
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BLUME , Major W.— The Operations of the German Armies in 
France, from Sedan to the end of the War of 1870-71. With 
Map. From the Journals of the Head-quarters Staff. Translated 
by the late E. M. Jones, Maj. 20th Foot, Prof, of Mil. Hist., 
Sandhurst. Demy 8vo, gs. 

BOGUSLAWSKl \ Capt. A. von.—' Tactical Deductions from the 
War of 1870-1. Translated by Colonel Sir Lumley Graham, 
Bart., late 18th (Royal Irish) Regiment. Third Edition, Revised 
and Corrected. Demy 8vo, 7 s. 

BRACKENBXJRY, \ Col. C. B R.A . , C.B.— Military Handbooks 
for Regimental Officers. I. Military Sketching and Recon- 
naissance, by Col. F. J. Hutchison, and Major PI. G. Mac- 
Gregor. Fourth Edition. With 15 Plates. Small 8vo, 6s. IT. 
The Elements of Modern Tactics Piactically applied to English 
Formations, by Lieut-Col. Wilkinson Shaw. Fouith Edition. 
With 25 Plates and Maps. Small crown 8vo, gs. 

BRIALMONT \ Col. A. — Hasty Intrencliments, Translated by 
Lieut. Charles A. Empson, R.A. With Nine Plates. Demy 
8vo, 6s. 

CLERY, C., Lieut-Col. — Minor Tactics. With 26 Maps and Plans. 
Fifth and revised Edition. Demy 8vo, 1 6s. 

DU VERNOLS , Col. von Verdy. — Studies in Leading Troops. 
An authorised and accurate Tianslation by Lieutenant PI. J. T. 
Plildyard, 71st Foot. Parts I. and II. Demy 8vo, 7s. 

GOETZE , Capt A. von. — Opor.ilion^ of the German Engineers 
during the War of 1870-1 Published by Authority, and 
in accordance with Official Documents. Tian&latcd from the 
German by Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. With 6 laige 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 2ii. 

HARRISON, Lieut-Col. R.— The Officer’s Memorandum Book 
for Peace and War. Thud Edition. Oblong 32mo, roan, 
with pencil, 3^. 6d. 

II EL VI G, Capt. H— The O r . , of 'the Bavarian Army 

Corps, Translated 1 , • 4 S, Schwabe, With 5 large 

Maps. In 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 24 s. 

Tactical Examples : Vol. I. The Battalion, 1 $$. Vol. II. The 
Regiment and Brigade, 10s. 6d. Translated from the German by 
Col. Sir Lumley Graham. With nearly 300 Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 

HOFFBAUER, Capt— The German Artillery in the Battles 
near Metz, Based on the Official Reports of the German 
Artilleiy. Translated by Captain E. O. Plollist. With Map and 
Plans. Demy 8vo, 2 is. 

LA YMANN, Capt— The Frontal Attack of Infantry. Translated 
by Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Notes on Cavalry Tactics, Organisation, etc. By a Cavalry 
Officer. With Diagrams* Demy Svo, 121, 
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PARR , Capt. PL Hallam, C.M.G . — The Dress, Horses, and 
Equipment of Infantry and Staff Officers. Crown 
8 vo, is. 

SCPPA W, \ Col. IP.-- The Defence and Attack of Positions and 
Localities. Second Edition, revised and corrected. Crown 
8vo, 3-r. 6d. 

SCHELL , Maj. von. — The Operations of the First Army under 
Gen. von Goeben. Translated by Col. C. H. von Wright. 
F our Maps. Demy 8vo, 9 s. 

The Operations of the First Army nnder Gen. von Stein- 
metz. Translated by Captain E. 0 . Hollist. Demy 8vo, ioj. 6d. 

SCHELLENDORF \ Majoi-Gen . B. von. — The Duties of the 
General Staff. Tianslated from the German by Lieutenant 
Hare. Vol. I. Demy Svo, ior. 6d. 

SCHERFE ; Maj. W. von.— Studies in the New Infantry 
Tactics. Parts I. and II. Tianslated from the German by 
Colonel Lumley Graham. Demy 8vo, p. 6d. 

SHADWELL, Maj -Gen , C.B. — Mountain Warfare. Illustrated 
by the Campaign of 1799 in Switzerland. Being a Translation of 
the Swiss Narrative compiled from the Works of the Archduke 
Charles, Jomim, and others. Also of Notes by General H. 
Dufour on the Campaign of the Valtellme in 1635. With Appen- 
dix, Maps, and Intioductory Remarks. Demy 8vo, 16 s. 

SHERMAN, ; Gen . W. T. — Memoirs of General W. T. Sherman, 
Commander of the Federal Forces in the American Civil Wai. 
By Himself. 2 vols. With Map. Demy 8vo, 24?. Copyright 
E?ighsh Edition. 

STUBBS, Lieut. -Col. F. W. -The TU'giinrnl of Bengal Axhllory, 
The History of its Oi>, mi .ii 1 mi, 1 •|iii|>iii> m, uid Wur s- ivnr* 
Complied from Published Woiks, Official Records, and various 
Private Sources. With numerous Maps and Illustrations, 2 vols. 
Demy 8vo, 32^. 

STUMM, Lieut. Hugo. —Russia’s Advance Eastward. Based on 
Official Reports. Translated by Capt. C. E. H. Vincent. With 
Map. Crown Svo, 6 j. 

VINCENT, Copt. C. E. //.—Elementary Military Geography, 
Reconnoitring, and Sketching. Compiled for Non- 
commissioned Officers and Soldiers ol all Arms. Square crown 
8 vo, 2s. 6d. 

Volunteer, the Militiaman, and the Regular Soldier. B« 
a Public Schoolboy. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

WARTENSLEBEN, Count H. von.— The Operations of the 
South Army m January and February, 1871 . Com- 
piled from the Official War Documents of the Head-quarters of 
the Southern Army. Translated by Colonel C. H, von Wright, 
With Maps. Demy 8vo, 6s. 
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WARTENSLEBEN, Cotmt II von,— continued . . 

Tho Opcral ions of Iho First Army under Gen. von 
J\f*i 1 1 1 on I ol- 'I i iii'I Hi '1 by Col. C. H. von Wright. Uniform 
with the above. Demy 8vo, gs. 

WICKHAM . ; Capt. E. //., R.A .— Influence of Firearms upon 
Tactics s Histoncal and Cntical Investigations. By an Officer 
of Superior Rank (in the „ German Army). Translated by 
Captain E. H. Wickham, R.A. Demy 8vo, Js. 61 . 

WOINOVITS , Capt. /.—Austrian Cavalry Exercise. Translated 
by Captain W. S. Cooke. Crown 8vo, ys. 


POETRY. 

ADAMS , W. D .— Eyries of Love, from Shakspcaie to Tennyson. 
Selected and airanged by. Fcap. 8vo, extra, gilt edges, 3*. 6 d , 

ADAM OF ST. VICTOR.— The Liturgical Poetry of Adam of 
St. Victor. From the text of Gautier. With Tianslations into 
English in the Oiiginal Metres, and Short Explanatory Notes, 
by Digby S. Wrangham, M.A. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, punted on 
hand-made paper, boards, 21s. 

Antiope 1 a Tragedy. Large crown 8vo, 6 s. 

AUBERTIN . i J. J. — Camoens* Lusiads. Portuguese Text, with 
Translation. Map and Portraits. 2 vols. Demy 8vo, 30^. 

Seventy Sonnets of Camoens. Portuguese Text and Transla- 
tion, with some original Poems. Dedicated to Capt. Richard F. 
Burton. Printed on hand-made paper, bevelled boards, gilt top, 
ys. 6 d . 

A UCIIMUTY, A. C .— Poems of English Heroism 1 From Biunan- 
burh to Lucknow ; from Athelstan to Albert. Small crown 8vo, 
is. 6 d. 

A VIA .— The Odyssey of Homer. Done into English Verse by. 
Fcap. 4to, 15J. 

BANKS, Mrs. G. A— Ripples and Breakers s Poems. Square 
8vo, 5*. 

BARNES , William . — Poems of Rural Life, in the Dorset 
Dialect. New Edition, complete in one vol. Crown Svo, 
8 s. 6 d. 

BAYNES , Rev . Canon H. /.—Home Songs for Quiet Hours. 
Fourth and cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2 s. 6 d, 

%* This may also be had handsomely bound in morocco with 
gilt edges. 

BENNETT, Dr. W. C .— Narrative Poems and. Ballads. Fcap, 
Svo, sewed in coloured wrapper, is. 
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BENNETT , Dr. W. C*— continued. 

Songs for Sailors. Dedicated by Special Request to H.R.H. 
the Duke of Edinbuigh. With Steel Portrait and Illustrations. 
Ci own 8 vo, 3-f. 6 d. 

An Edition in Illustrated Paper Covers, is. 

Songs of a Song Writer. Crown Svo, 6s. 

BE VINGTON, L. S. — Key Notes. Small crown 8vo, 5^. 

BILLS ON. C. y.— The Acharnians of Aristophanes. Crown 
8vo, 3^. 6 d. 

BOWEN, ; H. C., ilf.A. — Simple English Poems. Fngli .h T ih i.ituro 
for Junior Classes. In Four Parts. Parts I., II., and III., 6 d. 
each, and Part IV., is. 

BRYANT, \ W. C. — Poems. Red-line Edition. With 24 Illustrations 
and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, extia, *js. 6 d. 

A Cheap Edition, with Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 
3 s. 6 d. 

BYRNNE , E. Fairfax. — Milicent : a Poem. Small crown Svo, 6 s. 

Calderon’s Dramas! the Wonder-Working Magician — Life is a 
Dream — the Purgatory of St. Patrick. Tianslated by Denis 
Florence MacCarthy. Post 8vo, ioj-. 

Chronicles of Christopher Columbus. A Poem in 12 Cantos. 
By M. D. C. .Small < lown Svo. 

CLARICE , Mary Cowden. — Honey from the Weed. Verses. 
Crown 8vo, *js, 

COLOMB , Colonel. — The Cardi nnl A 1 chbivliop : a Spanish Legend. 
In 29 Cancions. Small » n ,w 1 1 S\ o, 3 1 

CONWA Y y Hugh. — A Life’s Idylls. Small crown 8vo, 3 j, 6 d. 

COPPJ&B, Francois. — L’Exilee. Done into English Verse, with the 
sanction of the Author, by I. 0 . L. Crown Svo, vellum, 5«f. 

David Rizzio, Bothwell, and the Witch Lady. Three 
Tragedies by the author of “ Gine vra,” etc. Crown Svo, cloth, 6 s. 

DA VIE, G. S., M.D.—' The Garden of Fragrance. Being a com- 
plete translation of the ^Bostan of Sadi from the original Persian 
into English Verse. Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

DA VIES, T. Ilart . — Catullus. Ti undated into English Verse. Crown 
Svo, 6r. 

BE VERB, Aubrey.— The Foray of Queen Meave, .and, other 
Legends of Ireland’s Heroic Age. Small crown 8vo, $s. 

Alexander the Great ! a Diamatic Poem. Small crown 8vo, 5*. 
The Legends of St. Patrick, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5r. 
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DE VERE, Aubrey . — continued. 

St. Thomas of Canterbury : a Diamatic Poem. Laige fcap. 
8vo, $s. 

Legends of the Saxon Saints. Small crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Antar and Zara : an Eastern Romance. Inisfail, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyncal. Fcap. Svo, 6 s. 

The Fall of Rora, The Search after Proserpine, and other 
Poems, Meditative and Lyiical. Fcaj). Svo, 6 s. 

The Infant Bridal, and other Poems. A New and Enlai ged 
Edition. Fcap. Svo, 7 s. 6 d. 

DILLON, Arthur — River Songs and other Poems. With 13 
autotype Illustrations fiom designs by Maigeiy May. Fcap. 4to, 
cloth extia, gilt leaves, 10 s. 6 d. 

DOBELL , Mrs. Horace. — Ethelstone, Eveline, and otlici Poems. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

DOBSON ; Austin. —Vi grid Lcs in Rhyme, and Veis de Society. 
Third Edition. I'cnp Svo, $s. 

Proverbs in Porcelain. By the Author of “Vignettes in 
Rhyme.” Second Edition. Ciown 8vo, 6 s. 

Dorothy : a Country Story in Elegiac Verse. With Preface. Demy 
8vo, 5 r. 

DOWDEN. \ Edward, , LL.D. — Poems. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 5?. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. With Introduction. Laige post Svo, 
7 s. 6 d. 

DOWNTON, \ Lev. II., M.A. — Hymns and Verses. Onginal and 
Translated. Small crown 8vo, 3r. 6 d. 

DUGMORE, Rev. Ernest Edward.— Yxorrx the Mountains of 
the East : A Quasi-Diamatic Poem on the Story of the P10* 
phet- Soothsayer Balaam. Ciown Svo, cloth, 33-. 6 d. 

DUTT, Toru. — A Sheaf Gleaned in French Fields. New Edition, 
with P01 trait. Demy 8vo, I or. 6 d . 

Ancient Ballads and Legends of Hindustan. With an 
Introductory Memoir by Edmund W. Gosse. Small crown 8vo, 
piinted on hand-made paper, 5r. 

EDWARDS ) Rev. Basil — Minor Chords ; or, Songs for the Suffering: 
a Volume of Veise. Fcap. 8vo, 3r. 6 d. ; paper, 2 s. 6 ci. 

ELDRYTH, Maud, — Margaret, and other Poems. Small crown 8vo, 
3r. 6 d. 

ELLIOTT \ Ebenezer, The Com Law Rhymer.— Poems. Edited by his 
son, the Rev. Edwin Elliott, of St. John’s, Antigua. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, i8r. 
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English Odes- Selected, with a Critical Introduction by Edmund W. 
Gossk, and a miniature fiontispiece by Hamo Thornycioft, 
A.R.A. Elzevir Svo, limp parchment antique, 6s. ; vellum, 
Js. 6d. 

Epic of Hades, The. By the Author of <c Songs of Two ■Worlds.” 
Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Svo, *js. 6d. 

*** Also an Illustrated Edition, with 17 full-page designs in photo- 
mezzotint by George R. Chapman. 4*0, extra, gilt leaves, 25 s. ; 
and a Large Paper Edition, with Portrait, 103. 6d. 

EVANS , A nne. —Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by 
Ann Thackeray Ritchie. Large crown Svo, 7s. 

GOSSE, Edmund W, — New Poems. Crown 8 vo, *]s. 6d. 

GROTE , A. R. — Hip van "Winkle ! a Sun Myth ; and other Poems. 
Small crown 8 vo, printed on hand-made paper, limp parchment 
antique, 53. 

GURNEY , Rev. Alfred— The Vision of the Eucharist, and other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 53. 

Gwen: a Diama in Monologue. By the Author of the (i Epic of 
Hades.” Third Edition. Fcap.* 8 vo, 

HAWKER , Robt. Stephen. — The Poetical W r orks of. Now first 
collected and airanged. With a Prefatory Notice by J, G. 
Godwin. With Portiait. Crown 8 vo, 12s. 

HELLO N, II. < 7 .— Daphnis : a Pastoral Poem. Small ciown Svo, 
3 s. 6d. 

HICKEY, E. IT,—. A Sculptor, and other Poems. Small crown 
Svo, 5 j. 

HOLMES, E. G. A. — Poems. First and Second Series. Fcap, . 8 vo, 
$s. each. ' 

Horati Opera. Edited by F. A. Cornish, Assistant Master at Eton. 

With a Fiontispiece after a design by L. Alma-Tadema, etched 
by 1 a opold Lowi 11 -.tarn. Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 
p. 6d. 

INGHAM, Sarson, C. J.— Caedmon’s Vision, and other Poems. 
Small crown Svo, 53-. 

JENKINS, Rev. Canon.— The Girdle Legend of Prato. Small 
crown 8 vo, 2s. 

Alfonso Petrucci, Cardinal and Conspirator : an Historical 
Tragedy in Five Acts. Small crown 8 vo, 3s. 6d. 

KING, Mrs. Hamilton.— The Disciples. Fourth Edition, with Portrait 
and Notes. Crown 8 vo, 7s. 6d. 

Aspromonte and other Poems, Second Edition. Fcap. 8 vO| 
4 s. 6d. 
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LANG , A.— XXXII Ballades in Blue China. Elzevir 8vo, 
parchment, $s. 

LEIGH, Arran and Isla. — Bellerophon, Small crown Svo, 5*. 

LEIGHTON, \ Robert. — Records, and other Poems. With Portrait, 
Small crown 8vo, Js. 6d. 

living English Poets MDCCCLXXXIL With Frontispiece by 
Walter Crane. Second Edition. Large crown 8vo. Printed on 
hand-made paper. Parchment, 12s ., vellum, 15.?. 

LOOKER , F. — London Lyrics. A New and Revised Edition, with 
Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

*** Also a New and Cheaper Edition. Small crown Svo, 2 s, 6d. 

Love Sonnets of Proteus. With Fioniispiece by the Author. Elzevir 
Svo, 5^. 

LOWNDES ', Henry. — Poems and Translations. Ciown 8vo, 6s. 

LUMSDEN ; Lieut.- CoL II ^.—Beowulf: an Old English Poem. 
Translated into Modem Rhymes. Small crown 8vo, 5«r. 

MACLEAN, Charles Donald. — Latin and Greek Verse Transla- 
tions. Small ciown Svo, 2s. 

MAGNUSSON \ Einkr, M A., and PALMER, E. II, M.A.— Johan 
Ludvig Runcborg’s Lyrical Songs, Idylls, and Epi- 
grams. Fcnp. Svo, $s. 

M.D.C. — Chronicles of Chris loplior Columbus. A Poem in 
Twelve Cantos. Small Crown Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

MEREDITH, Owen, The Earl of Lytton. — Lucile. With 160 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 2 is. 

MIDDLETON, The Lady. — Ballads. Square 161110, 3-f. 6d. 

MOOME, Mrs. Bloomfield.— Gondaline’s Lesson ; The Warden’s Tale, 
Stories for Children, and other Poems. Crown Svo, 5s. 

MORICE, Rev. F. D., M.A.— Tho Olympinn and Pythian Odes 
of Pindar. A New Translation m English Veise. Crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d, 

MORRIS, Lewis. — Poetical Works of. New and cheaper Edition, 
with Portrait. Complete in 3 vols., 5 s. each. 

Vol. I. contains “ Songs of Two Worlds.” Vol. II. contains “ The 
Epic of Hades.” Vol. III. contains “ Gwen 51 and “ The Ode of 
Life.” 

MORSHEAD, E. D. A. — The House of Atreus. Being the 
Agamemnon, Libation-Bearers, and Furies of Aischylus, Trans- 
lated into English Veise. Crown Svo, 7 s. 

NADEN, Constance W. — Songs and Sonnets of Spring Time. 
Small crown 8vo, 5s, 
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NEWELL , A. y.— The Sorrows of Simona and Lyrical 
Verses. Small crown 8v 0, cloth, 3f. 6i/. 

NICHOLSON, Edward B.— ] The Christ Child, and oilier Poems. 
Crown Svo, 4 s. 6 d. 

NOAKE , Major A\ Compton.—' The Bivouac ; or, Martial Lyrist. With 
an Appendix : Advice to the Soldier. Fcap. 8vo, 5<f. 6 d. 

NOEL, The Hon . Roden.— A Little Child’s Monument. Second 
Edition. Small crown 8vo, 31. 6 d. 

NORRIS, Rev. Alfred.— The Inner and Outer Life Poems. Fcap. 
Svo, 6 s. 

Ode of Life, The. By the Author of “The Epic of Hades,” etc. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo, 5J. 

O' HAGAN, John. — The Song of Roland. Translated into English 
Verse. Large post 8vo, parchment antique, ioa 6 d. 

PAUL, C. Kegan.—G oethe’s Faust. A New Translation in Rhyme. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

PA YNE , John. — Songs of Life and Death. Crown 8vo, 5 a 

PENNELL, II. Chohnondeley . — Pegasus Resaddled. By the 
Author of “ Puck on Pegasus,” etc., etc. With 10 Full-page 
Illustrations by George Du Mauncr. Second Edition. Fcap. 
4to, elegant, 12s. 6 d. 

PFEIFFER, Emily. — Gian Alarch : His Silence and Song : a Poem. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Gerard’s Monument, and other Poems. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

Quarterman’s Grace, and other Poems. Ciown Svo, $s. 

Poems. Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6 s. 

Sonnets and Songs. New Edition. i6mo, handsomely panted 
and bound in cloth, gilt edges, 4A 

Under the Aspens \ Lyrical and Dramatic. With Portrait. 
Crown Svo, 6 s. 

PIKE, Warburton. -—The Inferno of Dante Allighieri. Demy 
Svo, $s. 

POE , Edgar Allan. — Poems. With an Essay on his Poetry by Andrew 
Lang, and a Frontispiece by Linley Sambourne. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6 s. ; vellum, Js. 6 d. 

RHOADES James. — The Georgies of Virgil. Translated into 
English Veisc. Small crown Svo, 5 a 

ROBINSON, A . Mary F— A Handful of Honeysuckle. Fcap. 
Svo, 3A 6 d. 

The Crowned Hippolytus. Translated from Euripides. With 
New Poems. Small ciown Svo, 
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SAUNDERS, John,— Love’s Martyrdom, A Play and Poem. 
Small crown Svo, cloth, 5-r. 

Schiller’s Mary Stuart, German Text, with English Translation on 
opposite page by Leedham White. Crown Svo, 6r. 

Shakspere’s Sonnets. Edited by Edward Dowden. With a Fron- 
tispiece etched by Leopold Lowenstam, after the Death Mask. 
Paichment Library Edition, 6s, ; vellum, 7s. 6d. 

Shakspere’s Works. In 12 Monthly Volumes. Parchment Libraiy 
Edition, 6s. each ; vellum, 7s. 6 d. each. 

SHAW, W. E, M.A . — Juvenal, Persius, Martial, and Catullus, 
An Experiment in Translation. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 

SHELLEY, JPercy Bysshe. — Poems Selected from. Dedicated to 
Lady Shelley. With Preface by Richard Garnett. Parchment 
Libraiy Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7 s • 6od. 

Six Ballads about King Arthur. Ciown Svo, extra, gilt edges, 
$s. 6d . 

SKINNER, James. — Coelestia. The Manual of St. Augustine; The 
Latin Text side by side with an English Interpretation in Tliiity- 
six Odes with Notes, and a plea for the study of Mystical Theology, 
Laige crown 8vo, 6s. 

SLADEN, Douglas B. — Frithjof and Ingebjorg, and other 
Poems. Small ciown 8vo, cloth, $s. 

Songs of Two Worlds. By the Author of “The Epic of Hades.” 
Seventh Edition. Complete in One Volume, with Portrait. 
Fcap. Svo, 7s. 6d. 

Songs for Music. By Four Friends. Containing Songs by Reginald 
A. Gatty, Stephen PI. Gatty, Greville J. Chester, and Juliana 
Ewing. Square crown Svo, $s. 

STEADMAN, Edmund Clarence. — Lyrics and Idylls, with other 
Poems. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

STEVENS, William. — The Truce of God, and other Poems. Small 
crown 8vo, y. 6d. 

TA YLOR, Sir H. — Works Complete in Five Volumes. Ciown 8vo, 30 s* 

TENNYSON, Alfred. — Works Complete: — 

The Imperial Library Edition. Complete in 7 vols. Demy 
8 vo, ' i or. 6d. each ; in Roxburgh binding, I2r. 6d. each. 

Author’s Edition. In 7 vols. Post 8vo, gilt 43s. 6d. ; or half- 
morocco, Roxbuigh style, 52 s. 6d. 

Cabinet Edition, 13 vols. Each with Frontispiece. Fcap. Svo, 
2$. 6d. each. 

Cabinet Edition. 13 vols. Complete in handsome Ornamental 
Case. 3$r. 
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TENNYSON Alfred. — continued , * 

The Royal Edition. In 1 vol. With 26 Illustrations and 
Portrait. Extra, bevelled boards, gilt leaves, 2 is. 

The Guinea Edition. Complete in 13 vols. neatly bound and 
enclosed in box, 2 is. ; French morocco or parchment, 3rx. 6d. 

Shilling Edition. In 13 vols. pocket size, is. each, sewed. 

The Crown Edition. Complete in r vol. strongly bound, 6x. ; 
extra gilt leaves, 7s. 6d ’ ; Roxburgh, half-morocco, 8s. 6d \ 

*** Can also be had in a variety of other bindings. 

In Memoriam. With a Miniature Portrait in eau forte by Le 
Rat, after a Photograph by the late Mrs. Cameron. Parchment 
Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, *js. 6d. 

The Princess. A Medley. With a Miniature Frontispiece by 
H, M. Paget, and a Tailpiece in Outline by Gordon Browne. 
Parchment Library Edition, 6s. ; vellum, 7 s. 6d. 

Songs Set to Music by various Composers. Edited by W. J. 
Cusins. Dedicated, by expiess peimission, to Her Majesty the 
Queen. Royal 4to, extra, gilt leaves, 2 Is. ; or in half-morocco, 25X. 

Original Editions : — 

Ballads, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 5s. 

Poems. Small 8vo, 6s.. 

Maud, and other Poems. Small 8vo, 3 x. 6d. 

The Princess. Small 8vo, sx. 6d. 

Idylls of the King. Small 8vo, 5x. 

Idylls of the King. Complete. Small 8vo, 6s. 

The Holy Grail, arid other Poems. Small 8vo, 4X. 6d. 

Gareth and Lynette. Small 8vo, 3x. 

Enoch Arden, etc. Small 8vo, 3X. 6d. 

In Memoriam. Srftall 8vo, 4X. 

Harold : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s 

Queen Mary : a Drama. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Lover’s Tale. Fcap. 8vo, 3X. 6d. 

Selections from the above Works. Super royal i6mo, 3s. 6d. ; 
gilt extra, 4X. 

Songs from the above Works. i6mo, 2x. 6d. ; extra, 3x. 6d. 

Idylls of the King, and other Poems. Illustrated by Julia Mar- 
garet Cameron. 2 vols. folio, half-bound morocco, £6 6x. each. 
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Tennyson for the Young and for Recitation- Specially arranged, 
heap, Svo, ij. 6 d . 

The Tennyson Birthday Book. Edited by Emily Shakespear. 
32mo, limp, 2 s. ; extra, 3s. 

*** A supeiior Edition, punted in red and black, on antique paper, 
specially prepared. Small crown 8vo, extra, gilt leaves, 5J. ; 
and in various calf and morocco bindings. 

Horse Tt nri», som.uur m\.» Eclogae e Tennysono Latins Redditce Cura 
A. J, Uiurch, A.M. Small crown Svo, 6 s. 

THOMPSON. \ Alice C. — Preludes : a Volume of Poems. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth Thompson (Painter of “The Roll Call ”). Svo, 
Js. 6d. 

TOD NUN TER, Dr, J . — Laurella, and other Poems, Crown Svo, 
6 i“, 6 d, 

Forest Songs. Small crown Svo, 3s. 6d, 

The True Tragedy of Rienzi : a Drama. 31. 6 d, 

Alcestis : a Dramatic Poem. Extra {cap. Svo, $s. 

A Study of Shelley. Crown Svo, 7 s. 

Translations from Dante, Petrarch, Michael Angelo, and 

Vittona Colonna. Fcap. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

TURNER , Rev. C. Tennyson.— Sonnets, Lyrics, and Trans- 
lations. Crown Svo, 4.?. 6 d. 

Collected Sonnets, Old and New. With Prefatory Poem by 
Alfred Tennyson j also some Marginal Notes by S. T. 
Coleridge, and a Ciitical Essay by James, Speeding. Fcap. 
8vo, 7 s. 6d. 

WALTERS , Sophia Lydia. — The Brook ; a Poem. Small crown Svo, 
3 -r* 

A Dreamer’s Sketch Book. With 21 Illustrations by Percival 
Skelton, R. P. Leitch, W. II. J. Boot, and T. R. Pritchett, 
Engraved by J. D. Coopei. Fcap. 4to, I2J. 6 d, 

WATERFIELD , IF.— Hymns for Holy Days and Seasons. 
32mo, is. 6d, 

WAY, A., M.A.— The Odes of Horace Literally Translated in 
Metre. Fcap. Svo, 2 s. 

WEBSTER, Augusta. — Disguises : a Drama. Small crown Svo, $s. 

In a Day : a Drama. Small ciown Svo, doth, 2 s. 6d, 

Wet Days. By a Farmer. Small crown Svo, 6 s. 

WILKINS, William. — Songs of Study. Crown 8vo, 6 s. 

WILLOUGHBY, The Hon. Mrs,— On the North Wind— Thistle- 
down : a Volume of Poems. Elegantly bound, small crown 
8vo, 7 s. 6d % 
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WOODS , James Cfiapnan — A Child of the People, and other 
Poems, Small crown Svo, $s. 

YOUNG , — Gottlob, etcetera, 'Small crown Svo, 3s, 6d. 

YOUNGS , Ella Sharp — Paphus, and other Poems. Small crown Svo, 
3 J. 6d. 


WORKS OF FICTION IN ONE VOLUME. 

DANES, Mrs . G. L.— God’s Providence House. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 

BETHAM-ED WARDS, Miss iK— Kitty- With a Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

Blue Roses; or, Plelen Malinofska’s Marriage. By the Author of 
“Veia.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

FRISWELL, J. One of Two ; or, The Left-Handed Bride. 

Crown Svo, 3J. 6d. 

GARRETT \ E. — By Still Waters : a Story for Quiet Hours. With 
7 Illustiations. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

HARDY, Thomas. — A Pair of Blue Eyes. Author of “ Far fiom 
the Madding Ciowd.” New Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

The Return of the Native. New Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown Svo, 6s. 

HOOFER, Mrs. G.—' The House of Raby. Ciown Svo, 3 s. 6d. 

INGELOW, Jean.— OK the Skelligs ; a Novel. With Frontispiece. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

MACDONALD, G. — Malcolm. With Portrait of the Author engraved 
on Steel. SiUh Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

The Marquis of Lossie, Fourth Edition, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6x. 

St. George and St. Michael. Third Edition. With Frontis 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

MASTERMAN, y.— Half-a-Dozen Daughters. Crown 8vo, 
3 s, 6d ; 

MEREDITH, George.— Ordeal of Richard Feverel. New Edition. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

. The Egoist ; A Comedy in Narrative. New and C 1 k aper Edition, 
with Frontispiece. Crown Svo, 6s. 

JRALGRA VE, W. Gifford.— Yl ormann Agha an Eastern Narrative, 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s t 
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Pandurang Hari ; or, Memoiis of a Hindoo. Willi an Introductory 
Preface by Sir H. Bartle E. Frere, G.C.S.I., C.B. Crown 
8vo, 6s. 

PA UL, Margaret Agnes. — Gentle and Simple ", a Stoiy. New and 
Cheaper Edition, with Fiontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cn 

SB A W, Flora X.— Castle Blair ", a Story of Youthful Lives. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3$. 6d, 

STRETTON, \ Eesha,— Through a Needle’s Eye : a Story. New 
and Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. Ciown 8vo, 6s, 

TAYLOR , Col. Meadows , C.S.I . , M.R.I.A. — Seeta: a Novel. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Tippoo Sultaun : a Tale of the Mysore War. New Edition, with 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Ralph Darnell. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 

A Noble Queen. New and Cheaper Edition. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 6.r. 

The Confessions of a Thug. Crown 8vo, 6s, 

Tara ", a Mahratta Tale. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

THOMAS) Moy.—K Fight for Life. Ciown Svo, 3 s, 6d. 

Within Sound of the Sea. New and Cheaper Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown Svo, 6s, 


BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

Aunt Mary’s Bran Pie. By the Author of “ St. Olive's.” Illustrated. 

3 *. 6d, 

BAR LEE, Ellen ,— Locked Out", a Tale of the Strike, With a 
Frontispiece. Royal i6mo, is. 6 d. 

BONWICK, % F.R.G.S .— The Tasmanian Lily. With Frontis- 
piece. Ciown 8vo, 5 s, 

Mike Howe, the Bushranger of Van Diemen’s Land. New and 
Qheaper Edition. With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 

Brave Men’s Footsteps. A Book of Example and Anecdote for 
Young Pc- pic. By the Editor of “ Men who have Risen.” With 
4 IJlustr.iiiun* by C. Doyle. Seventh Edition. Crown Svo, 
3 s, 6d, 

Children’s Toys, and some Elementary Lessons in General Knowledge 
which they teach. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $s, 

COLERIDGE , Sara. — Pretty Lessons in Verse for Good 
Children, with some Lessons in Latin, in Easy Rhyme. A 
New Edition. Illustrated. Fcap, 8vo, 3J. 6d, 
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COXHEAD , Ethel. — Birds and Babies. Imp. i6mo. With 33 
Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 2 s. bd. 

DANVERS, N. R . — Little Minnie’s Troubles : an Every-day 
Chronicle. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 8vo, 
3f„ 6 d. 

Parted ; a Tale of Clouds and Sunshine. With 4 Illustrations. 
Extia fcap. 8vo, $s, 6d . 

Pixie’s Adventures ; or, the Tale of a Terrier. With 21 
Illustrations. 161110, 4.?. bd. 

fanny’s Adventures ; or, the Tale of a Goat. .With 12 
Illustrations. i6mo, 4s. 6d. 

DAVIES, G. Christopher . — Rambles and Adventures of our 
School Field Club. With 4 Illustrations. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 3*. 6 d. 

DRUMMOND , Miss. — Tripp’s Buildings. A Study fiom Life, with 
Frontispiece. Small crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

EDMONDS, Herbert. — Well Spent Lives : a Series of Modern Bio- 
graphies. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. bd. 

EVANS, Mark.— The Story of our Father’s Love, told to Children. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition of Theology for Children. With 4 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, is. 6d. 

FARQUIIA RSON, M. 

I. Elsie Dinsmore. Crown Svo, 3^. bd. 

II. Elsie’s Girlhood. Crown 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

III. Elsie’s Holidays at Roselands. Crown Svo, 3*. 6d. 

HERFORD, Brooke.— The Story of Religion in England ; a Book 
for Young Folk. Ciown 8vo, $s. 

INGELOW, Jean.— The Little Wonder-horn. With 15 Illustra- 
tions. Small 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

JOHNSON, Virginia W.— The Catskill Fairies. Illustrated by 
Alfred Fredericks. 5.?. 

HER, David. — The Boy Slave in Bokhara: a Tale of Central 
Asia. With Illustrations. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown, 
Svo, 3s. 6d. 

The Wild Horseman of the Pampas. Illustrated. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Ciown 8vo, 3*. bd. + 

LAMONT, ; Martha MacDonald.— The Gladiator : a Life under the 
Roman Empire in the beginning of the Third Century. With 4 
Illustrations by H. M. Paget. Extra fcap. 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

LEANDER , Richard. —Fantastic Stories. Translated from the 
German by Paulina B. Granville. With 8 Full-page Illustrations 
by M. E. Fiaser-Tytler. Crown 8vo, $s. 
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LEE , Holms. — Her Title of Honour, A Book for Girls. New 
Edition. With a Frontispiece. Ciown 8 vo,* 5 j. 

LEWIS, Mary A. — A Rat with Three Tales. New and Cheaper 
Edition. With 4 Illustrations by Catheiine F. Frere, 3 J. 6d. 

MAC HENNA, S. y.—Plucky Fellows, A Book for Boys. With 
6 Illustrations. Fifth Editidn, Crown 8 vo, 3 J. 6d. 

At School with an Old Dragoon. With 6 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3 ^. 6d. 

Mo CLINTOCK, L.~- Sir Spangle and the Dmgy Hen, Illus- 
trated. Square crown 8 vo, 2s . 6d. 

MALDEN. , H. A.— Princes and Princesses: Two Fairy Tales. 
Illustrated. Small crown 8 vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Master Bobby. By the Author of “ Christina North.’* With 6 Illus- 
trations. Fcap. 8 vo, 3 s. 6d. 

NAAKE , J. T . — Slavonic Fairy Tales. From Russian, Servian, 
Polish, and Bohemian Souices. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 
8 vo, 

PELLETAN f E. — The Desert Pastor, Jean Jarousseau. Trans- 
lated from the French. By Colonel E. P., De LTIoste. With a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. Fcap. 8 vo, 3 s. 6d. 

REANEY, Mrs. G. S.— Waking and Working ; or, From Girlhood 
to Womanhood. New and Cheaper Edition. With a Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8 vo, 31 -. 6d. 

Blessing and Blessed : a Sketch of Girl Life. New and 
Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo, 3 ^. 6d. 

Rose Gurney’s Discovery. A Book for Girls. Dedicated to 
their Mothers, Crown 8 vo, $s. 6d. 

English Girls: Their Place and Power. With Preface by the 
Rev. R. W. Dale. Third Edition. Fcap. Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

Just Anyone, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i 6 mo, is. 6d. 

Sunbeam Willie, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
i 6 mo, is. 6d, 

Sunshine Jenny, and other Stories. Three Illustrations. Royal 
’ i 6 mo, is. 6d. 

ROSS ; Mrs. E. (“Nelsie Biook”) -Daddy’s Pet, A Sketch from 
Humble Life. With 6 Illustrations. Royal i 6 mo, is, 

SADLER , S. W., R.N. — The African Cruiser : a Midshipman’s 
Adventures on the West Coast. With 3 Illustrations. New 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8 vo, 2s. 6d, 
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Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. With 4 Illustrations. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2 s. 6d. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairy Land. Illustiated with 9 
Etchings. Square crown 8vo, 3 j. 6d. 

STOCKTON , ; Frank R. — A lolly. Fellowship. With 20 Ulustia- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 5 s. 

r l 

STORR, Francis , and TURNER , Hawes. — Canterbury Chimes; 
or, Chaucer Tales retold to Children. With 6 Illustrations from 
the Ellesmere MS. Second Edition. Fcap. Svo, 3^. 6d. 

STRETTON \ Hesha. — David Lloyd’s Last Will. With 4 Illustra- 
tions. New Edition. Royal i6mo, 2 s. 6d. 

The Wonderful Life. Sixteenth Thousand. Fcap. Svo, 2 s. 6d. 

Sunnyland Stories. By the Author of “Aunt Mary's Bran ^ Pie.” 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Small 8vo, 3 s. 6d. 

Tales from Ariosto Re~told for Children. By a Lady. With 3 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4^. 6d. 

WHITAKER , Florence . — Christy’s Inheritance. XLondon Story. 
Illustrated. Royal i6mo, is. 6d. 

ZIMMERN, H. — Stories in Precious Stones. With 6 Illustrations. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 51-. 
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